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A PILOT BURNED AT THE WHEEL. 





Many years ago a steamboat on Lake Erie,in America, took fire while 
several miles from shore. Finding it impossible to extinguish the flames, 
the pilot, James Hazard, headed the boat for the nearest land. The 
heat grew so intense as to drive the passengers to the forward part of the 
boat, the pilot heroically remaining at his post. In half an hour he was 
surrounded by fire and suffering agony from burns. Part of the time the 
smoke hid him from view, but when it blew away he was seen still gripping 
the spokes and holding the boat steady on her course. Twenty minutes 
more and she grounded in smooth water, and every life on board was saved 
except the pilot’s. Poor Hazard fell dead at the last moment—a noble 
martyr to duty. Whether in great things or small these are the men 
to respect and admire. We append an illustration on a lesser scale. 


A Railway Traffic Inspector, one day, ten years ago while attending to 
his business, fell and received injuries which proved to be very serious. 
The shock so upset his nervous system that he was under the immediate 
care of a physician for over a month, and for a whole year afterwards his 
nerves twitched and jerked as in cases of “St. Vitus’ Dance.” As the 
stomach is full of nerves, his appetite and digestion soon began to feel the 
mischievous effects of his injuries. He says: “I was so bad I could 
scarcely lift a cup of tea to my mouth, and so weak that it was with great 
labour and difficulty 1 could get about at all. Iwas just in a condition 
to be attacked by indigestion and dyspepsia, and I presently fell a victim 
to that miserable ailment. My sleep was broken, skin dry and hot, 
mouth tasted nasty, and a sense of a load on my body and mind too. 
Nothing the doctors did appeared to go to the spot, and one day one of 
our guards, advised me to try Mother Seigei’s Curative Syrup. 1 had 
only taken a few doses when I felt better, and in a week or two the pains 
in my head went away, my nerves got steady, and I began to relish 
my meals. I kept it up, and the Syrup cured me as he said it would. 
From first to last 1 took fifty shillings worth of the medicine, and am now 
in splendid health. No matter what the doctors may say about a thing, it 
is the solid facts that tell the tale. 1 was half dead, and now I am sound 
and strong as anybody, and what a man feels he believes.” 


Mr. Benjamin Benson is Station Master at Werneth, Oldham. This is 
the chief position at a railway station, and all the other employés are 
subject to his control. It is a place which is attained only by long and 
successful service to a Railway pn ee as it involves grave responsibility. 
Recently, Mr. Benson said : “ I had suffered from indigestion and dyspepsia 
for a considerable time, and never found any relief until I heard of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I had great distress after eating the simplest 
food, and was almost afraid to sit down at the table. I have sometimes 
got up in the night and walked the floor because I could neither sleep 
nor rest. This remedy has cured me. I may also mention that my son 
George suffered from neuralgia and great weakness of the nervous system 
through indigestion and dyspepsia. He was under the doctor's care for 
twelve months without obtaining much benefit, but seeing what Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup had done for me he tried and was cured by it. 
We are both now well and strong.” 
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Tex is the certain cure for Neuralgia, Toothache, Rheumatism, &c., 

Call or write for proots enough to convince anyone that this claim is 
genuine. All sufferers from Neuralgia, Face-ache, &c., are invited to call 
at Tuna Offices, Savoy House, 115 Strand, London, and obtain RELIEF 
FREE OF ANY CHARGE whatever, as thousands have done forthe 
past ro years. Of Chemists 133d. to 4/6, or post-free from Offices as above. 
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THE TERRIBLE 
EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN ; 


OR, 
AN INTERCHANGE OF SOULS. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF THEROPHILE GaUTias.] 


By San JUAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


OLAF AND PRASCOVIE—THE GENERAL SEES SOME STRANGE THINGS 
AT THE INDIAN PHYSICIAN'S RESIDENCE AND AVA PREPARES FOR 
THE TERRIBLE EXPERIMENT. 


>] 

HENERAL Prince Labinski and his charming wife 

# resided in one of the most delightful little palaces, 
surrounded by a beautiful little park, situated 
in a quiet part of Paris. The buildings them- 
selves were immediately bordered by well-kept 
flower gardens,and the whole estate was sur- 
rounded by high, brick walls, thus giving it all the exclusiveness 
of the country, combined with the conveniences of the metro- 
polis in the shape of amusements, society, and other relaxations 
to be found only in large cities. 

In this pleasant retreat the Princess Prascovie Labinski and 
her husband resided. The latter had recently returned from 
the Caucasus, after a brilliant campaign in which the General 
had gallantly distinguished himself and won the high approval 


of the Czar. Bullets had whistled around the sturdy Russian 
E 
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commander, but he escaped them as brave men escape bullets 
by rushing to where they fly thickest. Belonging to that 
race of men of whom it can be said, “They kill, smile, and 
die,” Olaf's name was synonymous with bravery, and so it 
was not to be wondered at,that the women admired and the 
men respected and envied him wherever he went. 

Olaf and Prascovie had known each other since they were 
children and their hearts had never beaten but for a single 
name; almost from the cradle they knew that they were to 
belong to each other and, for them, it may be said, the rest of 
the world did not exist. As if in order that nothing should 
disturb this felicity they were blessed with an immense fortune 
which surrounded them as if with an atmosphere of gold. Con- 
sequently the joy with which these two well-matched and 
loving people met after the General’s absence on the battle-field 
is more easily imagined than described; for, to the brave 
General and his lovely wife, marriage was only the passion 
allowed by God and by man. 

The General was not forty years of age, of medium height, 
and concealed muscles of steel under an apparently slight frame. 
Every word, glance and movement of the General denoted the 
well-bred, well-trained soldier,and his blonde moustache con- 
trasting with his bronzed face and fine, gray eyes made him a 
rival against whom poor Octave had not a chance of success. 

* . * * * 

The reputation of the old Indian physician, Ava, had com- 
menced to spread throughout Paris at about the period when 
Octave’s malady was at its worst. Ava’s strange dress and 
manners soon made him “ the fashion ;” but, instead of courting 
notoriety and seeking to establish a practice, he insisted upon 
driving away patients who applied to him for advice and shut 
his door against the friends of sick people who came to beg 
him to give them a few minutes’ hearing. A few desperate 
cases he consented to handle, with the most miraculous results ; 
but, common cases of lung troubles, fevers, etc., he sent to 
| other physicians. Standing by the bedside of persons already 
i attacked with death chills, Ava had been known to make a 
(4 few mysterious passes over a glass of water, to drop into it a 
pinch of some innocent looking powder and, after having made 
the apparently half-dead person swallow a few drops of this 
concoction, the patient, according to report, had been known 
to arise, assume a sitting position and glance, wonderingly, 
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around, as if astonished at having come back from the Valley 
of Death. 

Consequently, he was called “The Physician of the Dead.” 
Money inducements had no weight with Ava; and for him to 
consent to examine or treat a patient it was necessary that the 
old Indian should be touched by the sorrow of a mother begging 
for the life of an only child, or some such a case, or that he 
was of the opinion that the threatened life was useful to poetry, 
science, art, or the human race in general. Otherwise he would 
say that he had no desire to balk or interfere with Nature, 
adding that certain deaths had their just cause,and that one 
risked, by preventing such deaths, disarranging something one 
had no right to interfere with. 

Ava inhabited an old house in the Rue du Regard, all the 
windows opening upon the large garden at the rear of the 
building. In this garden, or small park, were a number of 
tall trees which completely hid the physician’s windows from 
the public gaze. 

In spite of the fact that it was Summer-time, the old house 
was heated from roof to cellar by the hot-air process, the heat 
being derived from two large furnaces located in the cellars, for 
Ava, accustomed to the burning heat of India and other Eastern 
countries, shivered beneath the influence of the warmest sun 
rays of Europe, and never left his house unless in a well- 
heated, close carriage,and thoroughly wrapped up in a magni- 
ficent fur-lined cloak. 

Every servant and every article of furniture in Ava’s house 
was of Eastern origin, and some of the ornaments, portiéres, rugs, 
divans, couches, candlesticks, lamps and statuary, seemed to 
have been transferred from the sacred temples to which Ava 
referred while mentioning the mystic secrets known to the 
initiated few of the East. There were gods without number, 
lions, tortoises, monkeys and deer, all most exquisitely carved 
from stone and, apparently, centuries old. Mystic animals with 
curious names, peculiar gods of many shapes and forms and, 
particularly, a series of beautiful paintings representing the 
nine avatas said to have been accomplished by the god Wishnou, 
as a fish,as a tortoise, as a pig, as a lion with a human head, as 
a Brahmin dwarf,as Rama, as a hero fighting the thousand 
armed giant, Cartasuciriargunen; as Kitsna, the miraculous 
child in whom the dreamers of the East see an Indian Christ ; as 
Buddha, adorer of the great god Mahadexi and, finally (the finest 
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painting of all) the god Wishnou, asleep in the midst of the 
Milky Way, upon the adder with its five heads bent over 
him as a canopy, waiting to take the form of the winged 
white horse who, upon placing one of his hoofs upon the 
universe, is to bring about the end of the world. 

Ava’s favourite apartment was a room even more heated 
than the others; this room might have been called his study, 
laboratory, or library, for it was full of musty books, parch- 
ments, and strange glass and metal crucibles; bottles, jars, bowls, 
boxes, steel mirrors, brasiers and other paraphernalia familiar to 
the alchemists and physicians of old, Added to this curious 
collection was a large, decidedly novel and complicated 
electrical machine, evidently designed by Ava himself. 

At the moment that we rejoin the old Indian, he was poring 
over a piece of brown parchment,and occasionally the word 
“ Labinski” might be heard falling from his lips. 

Finally the Indian man of mysteries arose, in some manner 
manipulated the electrical machine referred to, took up a wand, 
apparently of ebony, and made a few strange movements in 
the direction of the Labinski residence, 

Now, it happened that the General had heard of the seeming 
miracles performed by Ava, and, during the few days following 
the Indian’s interview with Octave, his curiosity had been 
strangely excited. In fact, he began to feel a strong desire to 
see this much talked-of physician. Finally, during the after- 
noon of the day we found Ava apparently studying and 
experimenting in his laboratory, the desire to see the venerable 
Indian, mystic scientist grew so strong upon the General that, 
in spite of the fact that he resisted this inclination to the 
utmost, the General seemed to feel himself drawn as if by 
some irresistible influence towards the residence of Ava. At 
last, he ordered his carriage and drove up to the Indian 
physician’s headquarters. When the Russian General entered 
Ava’s laboratory he seemed to feel himself surrounded as if 
by a vague envelope or casing of flame; the blood rushed to 
his head; the veins of his forehead seemed to stand out like 
cords and he felt in danger of suffocation from the intense heat. 
On all sides lamps were burning aromatic oils, large Japanese 
flowers were swaying their enormous chalices, like encensers, 
intoxicating the General with their vertiginous emanations 
and asphyxiating perfume. The General took a few steps, 
staggering, towards Ava, who was crouched upon a divan, like 
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an Indian Fakir at his prayers. Indeed,the old Indian ap- 
peared to be a gigantic spider, in the midst of his web, motion- 
less, awaiting his prey. At the sight of the General the 
Indian’s beautiful eyes seemed to light up with a phosphorescent 
glare, but this strange, burning glance was soon changed as 
if by the dropping of a veil. Then, this strange physician 
extended his right hand towards Olaf, whose sufferings from 
the heat and aromatic atmosphere he could readily discern, and 
in a second or two the General was surrounded by what 
seemed to be the atmosphere of a delightful Spring day, thus 
creating for his visitor a fresh-aired paradise in the midst of a 
hellish heat. 

“I hope you feel better, General,” said Ava, kindly, “ and 
yet I feel even chilly in this atmosphere.” 

“I feei very much better,” rephed the General, smiling as he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ And,” continued the old Indian, pleasantly, “I suppose 
you have heard of some of my so-called miracles and wish 
to see some of my juggling ?” 

“My curiosity is not so frivolous,” replied the Russian, 
gravely ; “I have more respect for one of the princes of science.” 

“I am not a scientist in the acceptation generally given to 
that word,” answered Ava, smiling; “on the contrary, while 
studying certain things which Science disdains, I have made 
myself master of certain unemployed occult forces, and I 
produce effects which seem marvellous but which, in reality, 
are only natural effects. By dint of watching, I have some- 
times surprised the soul ; from the soul I have received confi- 
dences from which I have derived profit and I have learned 
of words which I remember. The spirit is everythmg, the 
matter only exists in appearance. Very little is now opaque to 
my eyes; I can distinctly see the rays of thought but this is 
very little in comparison with what is accomplished in India, 
Still, 1 can bring about certain results,” added this mysterious 
physician, “ and you shall judge of my power.” 

Ava then drew aside the heavy folds of a porti¢re masking 
what appeared to be a kind of alcove. By the light of a lamp 
burning upon a bronze pedestal inside the alcove, the General 
saw a spectacle which caused him to shudder in spite of his 
well-tried courage. 

Upon a black marble table was the body of a young man, 
naked to the waist, and plunged in death-like immobility. 
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The upper part of this man’s body was pierced with arrows, 
the latter still sticking in the wounds from which not a drop 
of blood flowed. 

“He does not suffer,” said Ava, quietly. “Stab him with one 
of these arrows,and you will see that not a muscle of his face 
will move.” 

Then the old Indian drew the arrows from the wounds, as 
carelessly as he would have pulled pins from a toilet cushion. 

With a few rapid passes of his hands, Ava afterwards aroused 
the young man from the trance into which he was plunged, and 
the latter arose with a smile of ecstasy on his face and, at a 
sign from the old Indian, left the apartment. 

“I could have cut off one of his legs or one of his arms 
without his knowledge ;” continued Ava, with a curious smile ; 
“but animal magnetism will do much more than that for 
science. I did not mutilate him because I have not yet reached 
the puint of being able to create, and because man, inferior to 
the lizard in this respect, has no sap of sufficient strength to 
rejoin to his body limbs which may be severed from it. But, 
if, | am not able to create, I am at least able to rejuvenate.” 

Ava then drew aside a white satin covering which, up to that 
moment, had concealed the form of an old woman reclining on 
a couch and plunged in a magnetic sleep. Her features, 
which at some remote period might have been beautiful, were 
faded in the extreme and the attenuated condition of her neck, 
arms and chest was almost painful to gaze upon. For a 
few minutes the old Indian gazed intently at the aged female, 
fixing his beautiful eyes upon her in a strangely powerful 
manner and gradually the attenuated form before him began 
to expand, to fill out; the woman’s breasts resumed their 
virginal purity, a delicate, satiny-white flesh took the place 
of the wrinkled skin previously covering the old woman’s 
neck and shoulders; her cheeks rounded out and became 
peach-like in the delicacy of their colouring ; her eyes opened, 
sparkling with fire and animation, and thus the mask of age 
was lifted and reveaied the once beautiful young girl who had 
disappeared, so long ago, under the influence of the hand 
of ‘Time. 

Then the now lovely girl, at a sign from the old physician, 
gathered her disordered drapery around her and left the apart- 
ment, blushing deeply at the sight of the handsome Russian 
General. 
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“ Now, come here,” continued Ava, addressing General Olaf 
Labinski, and stepping to another luxurious couch, upon which 
the form of a beautiful girl was extended in a state of apparent 
insensibility. 

“Question her,” continued the old Indian; “she knows 
more than the priestesses of Apollo, more than the sibyls of 
old. You can send her mind into any of the residences or 
castles upon your many estates in Russia, and she will tell 
you immediately what is hidden in the most secret of your 
hiding-places. Take hold of her right hand with your right, 
so as to place yourself in contact with her; you need not 
formulate your question, she will read it in your mind.” 

Then the young girl in a voice like that which one might 
imagine as coming from a shadow, said :— 

“In the cedar coffer there is a piece of earth, covered with 
fine gravel upon which the imprint of a little foot can be seen.” 

“Has she guessed correctly ?” asked Ava, negligently, like 
a person who is certain of the infallibility of his medium. 

Arush of blood had suffused the General’s face with crimson, 
for the medium had undoubtedly guessed correctly. In the 
early days of their loves, the General, always of a romantic 
turn of mind, had dug up from a side-path, in a park, the 
imprint made by one of the pretty feet of his beloved wife, and 
he had, ever since, kept it as a cherished relic in a handsomely 
carved cedar coffer to which he alone had the key. 

Appearing not to notice the General’s confusion, the old 
Indian continued :— 

“You have doubtless heard of Mephistopheles’ magic mirror 
in which he showed Faust the image of Marguerite. Well, 
without having a horse’s hoof in my silk socks, or cocks’ 
feathers in my hat,I can treat you to this innocent miracle, 
Lean over this bowl of water and think, fixedly, of the person 
you desire to see ; living or dead, far away or near to you ; he 
or she will appear at your call, from the end of the world, or 
from the depths of history.” 

The Genera] leaned over what was, apparently, a golden 
bowl of antique workmanship, nearly filled with what seemed 
to be clear water. Almost immediately, beneath the gaze of 
the General, the water became troubled, and soon turned a 
milky colour,as if some strong perfume or essence had been 
poured into it. A prismatic coloured circle then bordered the 
liquid in the golden bowl, and faintly, at first, Olaf began to 
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discern a picture beneath the white cloud which finally seemed 
to fill the bowl. Gradually the mists which seemed to cover 
this picture were swept away,and the General saw a beautiful 
woman, clothed in an elegant morning costume of white 
lace—it was the Princess Prascovie Labinski, who thus, without 
knowing, obeyed the General’s passionate invocation, 

“ And now let us turn to more serious matters,” suddenly 
cried the old Indian sage, his whole manner changing, and 
his body seeming to gain a foot,at least,in height, while his 
eyes seemed to throw out rays of light. Taking the black 
wand, already referred to,in his hand, Ava lightly touched the 
General with its extremity and, at the contact, Olaf Labinski, 
Prince and General, fell to the floor a senseless, helpless mass 
of humanity. 

Ava, though, to all appearances,a withered-up, old man, not 
weighing seventy pounds, lifted the General in his arms, as 
if he had been a child,and placed him upon a comfortable 
divan. 

Ava then rang a bell, one of his Eastern servants appeared, 
and the old physician said : 

“ Go and fetch M. Octave Saville.” 

The servant bowed, and left the laboratory without a word 
in reply. 

As for Ava, for a few moments he gazed at the deathlike, 
figure of the Russian General,and then he sat down at one 
of the many desks and tables littering his favourite apartment 
and muttered, as he turned over some old parchments :— 

“ Now for the experiments.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


AVA TRANSFERS THE SOUL OF GENERAL LABINSKI INTO THE BODY 
OF OCTAVE DE SAVILLE AND PLACES THE SOUL OF OCTAVE DE 
SAVILLE IN THE BODY OF GENERAL LABINSKI—OCTAVE THEN 
GOES TO MEET THE PRINCESS. 


HALF-AN-HOUR later the noise of wheels was heard in the yard 
belonging to the Indian physician’s residence, and, a few 
moments later, Octave de Saville was in the presence of Ava. 
The young man was stupefied when he saw the insensible form 
of General Labinski extended upon a divan, and having all 
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the appearances of death. At first he imagined that the General 
had been murdered, but, upon a closer examination, he noticed 
that his rival's chest rose and fell regularly under the influence 
of gentle respiration. 

“ There is your disguise, already prepared ;” said Ava, point- 
ing to the General's form. “It is a little more difficult to put 
on than a domino, but a gallant Romeo, mounting to his Juliet’s 
balcony, must not stop to weigh the chances of breaking his 
neck ; he knows that his beloved is awaiting him beneath the 
veils of night and—the Princess Prascovie Labinski is, certainly, 
equal to the daughter of the Capulets.” 

Octave, much disturbed by the strangeness of the situation, 
did not answer a word, but gazed sadly at the General's noble 
form. In spite of himself, Octave could not help experiencing 
some feeling of remorse at the idea of despoiling the Russian of 
his soul, 

The Indian sage imagined that Octave’s reverie was caused 
by remorse and hesitation combined, so a smile of contempt 
crossed his wrinkled face as he said :— 

“If you have not made up your mind,I can awaken the 
General, who will return home as he came, astonished at my 
magnetic power. But, remember, such an opportunity may 
never occur again, And yet,in spite of the interest I take in 
your love troubles, and, above all,in spite of whatever desire 
I may have to try an experiment which has never been tried in 
Europe,I must not conceal from you the fact that this inter- 
change of souls has its perils. Beat your breast, interrogate 
your heart, Will you, frankly, risk your life upon this supreme 
card? Love is as strong as Death,says the Bible.” 

“ Tam ready !” quietly answered Octave, without any hesita- 
tion. 

“Very well, young man,” replied the old Indian physician, 
rubbing his brown, skinny, yet delicate hands together with 
extraordinary rapidity, as if he was trying to kindle fire, by the 
friction between them, after the manner of savages. 

“This passion, which recoils before nothing, pleases me. 
There are only two things in the world, Passion and Will. If 
you are not happy in the future, it will, certainly, be through no 
fault of mine. But, to work! to work! We shall make a nice 
dish in our strange kitchen, like that of the witches in Macbeth, 
only, without the ignoble sorcery of the North. 

“ Place yourself before me; seat yourself on that divan near 
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the General ; have entire confidence in me, and abandon yourself 
to my power. Very well. Now; fix your eyes upon my eyes; 
place your hands against my hands, Already the charm is 
working. Your notions of time and space are disappearing ; 
consciousness of my presence has disappeared ;_ the eyelids are 
closing ; the muscles, no longer receiving orders from the brain, 
are relaxing; thought is growing drowsy—all the delicate 
shreds which bind the soul to the body are unfastened. 
Brahma, in the golden egg, where he will dream for ten 
thousand years,is not more separated from exterior matters. 
Let us saturate him with efflorescence, bathe him with rays.” 

While muttering these phrases,the old physician did not, 
for an instant, discontinue his passes and other curious move- 
ments of the hands, and, eventually, from his finger tips, 
luminous jets darted and seemed to strike the foreheads or the 
hearts of his patients, for Ava was then “ operating ” upon both 
of his visitors, who, finally were enveloped in a kind of visible 
atmosphere, as phosphorescent as an aureola. 

“Very well!” cried Ava, unconsciously applauding himself 
for the success of his work. “Now they are just as I want 
them to be. Still, let me see; there is yet some resistance, 
somewhere.” 

Then, gazing fixedly at Octave’s brow, as if to read through 
the skull the nature of this last resisting atom of a personality 
about to be annihilated, he muttered :— 

“ What is this mutinous idea, which, driven from the circum- 
volution of the brain, seeks to escape from my influence by 
holding on to the primitive atom? I must and will catch it 
and checkmate it.” 

In order to conquer this involuntary rebellion, Ava recharged 
the magnetic battery of his glance, renewed his manipulations 
after a careful examination of Octave, and managed to find the 
revolted thought between the base of the hind part of the 
brain and the insertion of the spinal marrow; the most hidden 
sanctuary and most mysterious tabernacle of the soul. Ava’s 
triumph was almost complete. 

Then, with majestic solemnity, he prepared for the last stage 
of this terrible experiment. 

The old Indian dressed himself in a costume similar to that 
assumed by a High Priest of old while entering the Holy of 
Holies. He washed his hands in strangely perfumed water, 
and anointed himself with a nuinber of oils, taken from curious 
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looking golden caskets. From other golden caskets he took 
powders and perfumes, and marked himself upon the brow and 
cheeks with strange symbols; he also placed some jewelled 
ornaments upon his arms and neck, and read a number of verses 
from ancient books he had placed ready on a table, close to the 
scene of the experiment, previous to the arrival of the General 
and Octave. 

When these ceremonies were terminated, Ava turned on 
several degrees of extra heat into the room, making the 
atmosphere absolutely difficult to breathe in. 

“ Those two sparks of sacred fire,” he muttered, “ which will 
soon find themselves naked and despoiled for a few seconds of 
their mortal envelope, must not be allowed to pale or become 
extinguished in our icy air.” This strange physician, glancing 
at a thermometer, hanging not far from him, saw that it 
registered 120° Fahrenheit, and, in addition, the air of the 
laboratory was heavily laden with the perfume of flowers, oils, 
incenses, and extracts of many natures; but he still wanted 
the atmosphere warmer. 

Between these two motionless bodies, Ava had the appear- 
ance of a Sacrificial Priest about to offer up two human bodies 
to the gods. 

Finally, Ava approached General Labinski and pronounced 
the ineffable syllable,and then he rapidly moved to Octave’s 
side and repeated it. Ava’s ordinarily dried-up, wrinkled 
features at that moment assumed an air of singular majesty. 
The grandeur of the power which he utilised seemed to en- 
Loble his features to such a degree that no living person would 
have been able to recognise in him, at that time, the fashior able 
but eccentric Indian physician, whose strange dress and brown 
face had been so familiar recently to the Parisians who 
frequented the Bois at the regular driving hours. 

As Ava resumed his position between the two motionless 
forms, a decided ‘change came over both of them. Their faces 
seemed to be convulsed with agony, their features became 
contracted, a slight froth could be noticed around their mouths, 
the pallor of death discoloured their skins,and yet two slight 
blueish lights appeared to be flickering undecidedly over their 
heads. 

At a sudden movement upon the part of the Indian’s black 
wand, which was then attached to the strange electrical machine 
previously referred to, and which, guided by Ava seemed 
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to trace for the blueish lights a course in the air, these two 
phosphorescent flames moved slowly, leaving behind them 
a track of pale light, and entered the new abodes selected 
for them by the old physician. The soul of Octave occupied 
the body of General Labinski, and the soul of the General 
occupied the body of Octave de Saville. 

The terrible experiment was a success. 

Gradually a faint tinge of colour appeared in the faces of the 
two senseless forms reclining in front of Ava, showing that 
life had re-entered the two human clays which had remained 
without souls for several seconds, and which would have become 
a prey to the Black Angel, had it not been for the Indian’s 
power. 

The joy of triumph made Ava’s beautiful eyes flame with 
ecstasy,and he exclaimed, as he paced feverishly up and down 
his laboratory :— 

“ Let the greatest physician of the earth try and do as much! 
Why, the meanest Indian Fakir, crouched on the steps of a 
temple, knows more than they do!” 

“ Now, let us awaken our sleepers,” continued Ava, after 
carefully putting away his priestly vestments and jewels, and 
wiping the mystic symbols from his forehead and cheeks. 

Ava first stationed himself before the body of General 
Labinski, then occupied by the soul of Octave, and made the 
passes necessary to awaken him from his magnetic sleep. In 
a few minutes’ time, Octave-Labinski (henceforth,in order to 
be able to explain ourselves more clearly to our readers, we 
will so designate him) arose, rubbed his eyes, and glanced 
wonderingly around. When a clear perception of the objects 
around him forced itself upon his mind, the first thing that 
Octave-Labinski perceived was his own form, outside of 
himself, reclining upon a couch. 

What! he could see himself! not reflected by a looking- 
glass, but in reality ! 

He uttered a cry of astonishment—and this cry not being in 
the sound of his own voice caused him to shudder with horror. 
The exchange of souls having taken place during the magnetic 
sleep, he had no recollection of it, and felt singularly unwell. 
His thoughts, served by new organs, resembled a workman 
whose habitual tools have been taken away and to whom other 
and strange tools have been given. 

“ Well,” said Ava, when he had sufficiently enjoyed Octave- 
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Labinski’s surprise, “how do you like your new habitation? 
Is your soul comfortable in the body of that handsome, rich, 
and powerful General, husband of the most beautiful woman 
in the world? I suppose that you no longer have any desire 
to let yourself die by inches, as you proposed to do when I first 
saw you in your dismal, bachelor apartment in the Rue Saint 
Lazare? The doors of the Labinski mansion are now open to 
you, and you need no longer fear that beautiful Prascovie will 
place her hand upon your lips, as she did at Florence, when 
you desired to speak to her of love.” 

“ Doctor,” replied Octave-Labinski, “ you have the power of 
a god, or, at least, the power of a demon !” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” cried the Indian physician, laughing, 
“there is no devilry in my power. Your future salvation is 
not endangered ; you have no pact to sign with the devil. 
There is nothing more simple than what has happened. The 
Word which created life can easily displace a soul. If men 
would only listen to God through Time and the Infinite, they 
would do a great deal more than this.” 

“By what act of gratitude, by what devotion can such 
inestimable services as yours be recognised ?” asked Octave- 
Labinski. 

“You owe me nothing; you interested me,” replied Ava, 
“and for a man who has seen as much of life as 1 have seen, 
an emotion is a rare thing. You have revealed Love to me, 
and you know that we dreamers, having a little of the alchemist, 
a little of the magician, and a little of the philosopher in our 
composition, are all, more or less, seeking the Absolute,” and, 
as he saw Octave-Labinski walking about the laboratory, Ava 
continued :— 

“If I had not operated a very short time ago, at the 
interchange of your souls, I should think that nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened this evening,and I should take you for 
the true, legitimate and authentic General, Prince Olaf Labinski, 
whose soul is in your slumbering body reclining upon that 
couch, 

“ But it is nearly midnight ; leave me and go home,so that 
the Princess Prascovie does not scold you and accuse you ot 
preferring lansquenet or baccarat to her company. You must 
not commence your married life with a quarrel, it would be a 
bad augury. When you are gone | will awaken your old 
envelope with all the precautions and respect due to it.” 
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Recognising the justness of the advice given him by the 
Indian sage, Octave-Labinski hastened to leave the mystic 
residence and, at the gate, found the magnificent equipage of 
the Russian General in waiting; the high-bred horses fairly 
dancing with impatience at the long delay which had fallen 
to their lot. At the sound of Octave-Labinski’s footsteps, a 
footman,in splendid livery, sprang to the carriage door, opened 
it and let down the steps. Octave, who had, mechanically 
directed his steps towards his own modest brougham, which 
was also in waiting, stopped himself, sprang into the Russian’s 
superb equipage and said :— 

“ Home.” 

A second or so later, the Labinski carriage was being 
whirled through the streets, and, before Octave-Labinski really 
had time to realise the exact situation, the carriage drew up, 
two large and handsome gates were thrown open, and Octave- 
Labinski found himself in the courtyard of the Labinski 
mansion. 

The poor, transformed lover, upon first setting foot within 
the house, was obliged to stop for a few seconds and place 
his hand on his heart in order to suppress its fierce beating ; 
for though he possessed Olaf Labinski’s body, he only pos- 
sessed its physical appearance ; all the ideas and notions which 
were enclosed in the Russian’s brain had fled with the soul of 
the first proprietor—even the interior of the palatial residence 
which was, for the future, to belong to Octave-Labinski was 
unknown to him. 

However, he saw a staircase in front of him, and so he 
walked straight ahead, resolving, if he made a mistake, to put 
it down to absent-mindedness, 

It was not easy to make a mistake in that superb mansion, 
for at each dozen steps or so was a manservant, in gorgeous 
livery, who bowed almost to the ground and drew aside 
handsome portiéres to admit uf the uninterrupted passage of the 
master-of-the-house. From a salon in white and gold to a 
salon in blue and silver, Octave-Labinski passed, until he reached 
a long ante-chamber. At haphazard he pulled a bell-cord and 
a maidservant appeared. 

“ Can the Princess receive me ?” asked Octave-Labinski. 

“The Princess will be ready to receive you in a few 
minutes,” was the maid's reply. 

(To be continued.) 

















THE WEATHER PROBLEM. 
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By Hueu CLEMENTS. 
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THE object of this series of papers is to show how Meteorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon's phases, apses and nodes, upon the weather, and to point out from a study of 
lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and months but even for days, as will be shown at the end of each article. 
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i eT _\ EFORE explaning in detail “ How the Moon Makes 
BAN fj the Weather ” it will be conducive to a clear and 
correct understanding of the Weather Problem, 
which is very complicated and difficult, if we 
first of all attempt to analyse it, and consider 
its separate factors in detail, and, after having 
done so, to put the constituent parts together and demonstrate 
that terrestrial meteorology is the outcome of the combined 
action of these separate components. 

Just as you may have seen a complicated mechanism taken 
to pieces and the separate parts put together again. 

However, it is not so easy to resolve the weather into its 
constituent factors, as it is to separate each of the parts of a 
piece of machinery, because, although we know exactly the 
parts that go to form the machine, we are not all agreed as 
to the different causes that affect the weather. We can see 
the machine in motion and can readily tell which parts are 
essential, and which are non-essential or ornamental. But 
with reference to the weather, we are not all agreed on these 
points. There may be occult influences at work, of which we 
may have little or no conception, and there may be other causes 
whose action is very probably much exaggerated or altogether 
nil. A great difficulty would be removed if we could only 
determine the causes and estimate their separate effects. 

There are some people who think that the planets probably 
have some considerable effect upon the weather, but, having 
for some years given much time and consideration to this point, 
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I eventually classed these bodies among the non-essential! 
weather factors, simply because I found even their greatest 
possible attraction on the atmosphere was so ‘very small com- 
pared with that of the moon, or even the sun, that practically 
it might be neglected. 

During my inquiries I was convinced that sun spots were 
produced by planetary attraction on the sun’s photosphere and 
that there was a maximum of spots when the planets were in 
line with the sun, so as to exert their greatest effect,and that 
there was always a minimum of spots when the planets were 
not in line and their combined attraction on the sun was least. 
And as there can be no doubt but that there is an intimate 
connection between sun spots and the magnetic or electric 
condition of the earth’s atmosphere, the planets in this in- 
direct way may have some influence on terrestrial meteorology. 
However, the connection between sun spots and the magnetic 
condition of the atmosphere,and between the electrical state 
of the air and the weather is so little understood, that I am 
afraid we must eliminate the planets, and their alleged direct 
or indirect influences from consideration. 

Even the earth itself need not be considered in making any 
forecasts of the weather, since its influence is always constant. 
At every part of the earth’s surface, the air is pulled towards 
the centre with a force that is always uniform and invariable. 
And this force of attraction is the only one that can be exerted 
by the earth, which may be readily apprehended on suppos- 
ing the earth to be the only body in space. In that case, the 
atmosphere would at every part of the surface be pulled with 
a uniform force to the centre, the height or depth being the 
same at all places. There would be no motion of the air 
whatever, under the supposition that there was no external 
influence like that of the moon or sun to affect it differently 
at different times and so set up movements in it. 

Now supposing we had the sun exactly as now. in every 
respect, but no moon, the rotation of the earth on its axis 
and its annual revolution would initiate and keep up certain 
definite movements in the atmosphere, that would continue to 
be the same year after year, without any variation whatever. 

The change in the relative positions of the sun with regard 
to the earth would be so gradual and unappreciable from 
day to day, that no alteration in the weather would be notice- 
able till after the lapse of months, and the advent of the 
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different seasons, the daily motion of. the sun between the 
tropics being so very small. 

In the Northern hemisphere, January would always be the 
coldest month, and July the warmest, and the first and seventh 
months and all the other months would repeat themselves from 
year to year with the weather in every respect similar, and 
even identical, for each separate month. There could be no 
variation, since there would be no conceivable cause to produce 
change. 

Thus, so far as the sun is concerned, its influences on the 
weather may be considered uniform, and taken as constant. 
It may therefore be neglected, except in so far as he increases 
or diminishes the moon’s attraction on her approach or recession 
from him. 

With the sun alone as our attendant orb, we should have 
continual uniformity and sameness, so that the weather day 
by day and for similar months would be alike. 

We should get tired of the continual dull monotony, and 
should hopelessly long for some change. And if we could 
only have a few years experience of the unutterable weariness 
engendered by an eternal sameness of weather, we should be 
able the more vividly to appreciate the agreeable alternation 
of sunshine and shower, and the kaleidoscopic panorama of 
the heavens. 

From the earliest times, when men began to observe the 
phenomena of the Earth and the Heavens, it was believed 
that the moon, in some mysterious way, controlled, not only 
the tides, but the weather also. 

The Ancients and the learned men of the Middle Ages could 
not solve the Jide Problem, because they were ignorant of the 
law of gravitation, and it was not until after Newton established 
this law that he was able to grapple with the question and 
bring it to a successful issue. 

After prolonged inquiry and great labour, he was able to 
announce the fact that the tides were mainly caused by the 
attraction of the moon upon the waters of the ocean and seas 
that follow her in her course as she comes later by fifty 
minutes each day to the meridian. 

The popular impression regarding tides having, after 
thousands of years, been proved to be correct by our great 
countryman Newton, we still await the advent of another 
Newton to confirm the opinion of the people in all ages that 
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the weather is intimately connected with the motions of the 
moon. 

A few years ago the great body of scientific opinion was 
dead against any lunar influence upon the weather, but now 
many scientists are coming round on this question. 

The moon has more than twice the tide producing effect of 
the sun, and at times, when they act together, at new and full 
moon, their effect is very much increased, and at the lunar 
quarters, when they are at right angles, the effect is very 
sauch diminished. 

In the same way, the tidal effect of the moon on the air 
is greater at one part of the lunation than at another, 

And as the moon makes a complete revolution round the 
earth in a month, while the sun takes a year, it is evident that, 
on account of the great rapidity of the moon’s motion and the 
ereat difference between its attractive effect at different parts 
of its orbit, that the moon has a very great disturbing effect 
upon our atmosphere and originates all those great weather 
changes which we so frequently experience. 

And this disturbance is due not only to this rapidity of 
motion of the moon during its lunation but more especially 
to the variations in distance of the moon in different parts of 
its monthly course. 

At one time during the lunation the moon is about 26,000 
voiles nearer than at another time,the moon every day either 
approaching or receding from the earth at the rate of nearly 
2,000 miles, 

When the moon is nearest to the earth, it is said to be in 
Perigee and when most remote it is said to be in Apogee. 

The moon has also another motion inasmuch as her distance 
from the Ecliptic (or path in which the sun moves in the 
heavens) is either increasing or decreasing to the extent of 
more than 5° on each side, so that the moon never in two 
consecutive months passes exactly overhead above the same 
places on the earth’s surface, although after intervals varying 
up to nineteen years she may return to the same place. 

In this way we see that there are three different yet 
simultaneous movements of the moon, each of which has its 
own peculiar effect upon the weather. 

There is the motion of the moon in her orbit in about twenty- 
nine and a half days, producing what has been termed the 
Phases of the Moon. 
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When the moon gets into that part of its orbit directly 
between the earth and the sun, we have new moon, (a’ in 
fig.) the dark side of the moon being towards us so that we 
lose sight of her. At this time the attractive effect of the sun 
is added to that of the moon, so that a very much greater 
tidal effect is produced on the atmosphere than usual. 

Then, as the moon gradually recedes about 12° daily from 
the sun, the attractive tidal effect diminishes from the time 
of the crescent moon (b’) with its horns turned towards the 
east and away from the sun, until the moon arrives at its first 
quarter (c’) when (exactly half of the disc of the moon is en- 
lightened) the sun at right angles neutralises to the greatest 
extent the moon’s attraction. 

After the first quarter, as the moon gets further and further 


away from the sun, going through the Gibbous Phase (d') at 
135° distant, the joint attractive effect increases until the time 
of full moon (e'), when she is 180° from the sun and directly 
opposite, the attraction being again at a maximum as it was 
at the time of new moon. 

After the time of full moon, when the whole of the disc next 
us is enlightened, the moon gradually gets nearer the sun, less 
and less of her face being illuminated through the Gibbous 
Phase (f') at 135°, the third quarter at right angles (g') when 
the joint attraction of the sun and moon isagain at minimum 
as at the first quarter. And now,as the moon rapidly ap- 
proaches the sun, the attractive effect considerably increases 
till the time of new moon (a'), when the tidal action is again 
at a maximum. 


The moon also moves in its orbit so that the new or full 
H 2 
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moon does not occur at any given place at the same time of 
the day during a space of sixty-two years, after which these 
phases occur again at the same time of the day but four or five 
days later in the month. At half this interval, thirty-one 
years, the full moon occurs at the same time of the day as the 
new moon and vice versé two days later. 

It will afterwards be found that this regular occurrence of 
phases, which I was the first to observe, after intervals of sixty- 
two and thirty-one years, has a most important bearing upon 
the weather as one of its component factors. 

Then again the Perigee and Apogee of the moon take place 
in such a systematic way, that, after the lapse of eight years 
and ten months,they make a complete circuit of the moon’s 
orbit in such a way that the difference between the times of 
Perigee and Apogee, and the times of new and full moon, are 
always either increasing or diminishing between the limits of 
zero and about seven days. 

These differences, which I invented a few years ago and 
termed apsidal differences, have a most important and profound 
effect upon the weather. 

The moon moves in its orbit continually varying between 
about 18° 30' and 28° 30'north and south declination or about 
5° on each side of the Ecliptic. 

This continual change in the declination of the moon has 
also an important effect upon the weather as one of its factors. 

We thus have seen that there is a trinity of lunar motions ; we 
shall, later on, be able to point out the unity of this trinity in 
its effect upon the weather. 
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VERVAIN. 


On the Eve of good St. John, 

In the land of sunny Spain, 

Then we go with laugh and song, 

Go to pluck the sweet vervain, 

When the silver moon is young, 

When its rays are long and bright, 

And the dewdrops fall as stars 

Thro’ the peaceful summer night. 
With the click of the Castanets, | 
In the land of sunny Spain, 
So the gay gitanas go, 
To gather the sweet vervain. 


And throughout the long long year 


~ Thus we keep the fragrant flow’rs, 


And they bring us all good luck, 
Mirth and song, and happy hours ; 
All that fortune fair ean give 
Comes with ne’er a thought of pain, 
If, on Eve of Good St. John 
Gather we the sweet vervain— 
With the click of the Castanets, 
In the land of sunny Spain, 
So the gay gitanas go 
To gather the sweet vervain, 


Augusta Hancock. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY—WHY NOT NATIONAL? 


By Cave NortTH. 


JHIS is a question which the thousands of men 

4 and women who pursue Art as a profession, and 

a large number of persons who are interested in 

Art, for the love of it, are constantly asking each 

other. People have been asking the question 

for the last hundred years, and twice (in 1836 

and again in 1863) Parliament has made an effort to answer 
the question, but unsuccessfully. On each occasion the 
Academicians succeeded in deluding the Commissioners into 
the belief that their institution was national, or so nearly 
national that it made no matter. In other words, they 
prevailed by means of specious explanations and promises— 
of the nature of “ We have done no wrong, but we will take 
care not to do it again ”—in creating the belief that they 
were doing the very best that could be done for the encourage- 
ment of British Art,and that it would be nothing less than 
a public calamity if they were in any way interfered with. 
As a matter of fact, however, the influence of the Academy 
on British Art has been altogether pernicious, and indeed 
nothing less than degrading. This has long been a fact patent 
to artists, and to a large portion of the thinking public who 
interest themselves in these matters, and must, sooner or 
later, be brought home to the public generally. Perhaps, in 
times past, when the public as a whole took but little interest 
in Art, and were content to adorn (? ) their drawing-rooms 
with cheerless engravings and depressing lithographs, it did 
not so much matter what was done by the Royal Academy, 
although there can be little doubt that it checked in place 
of fostering that for which it was supposed to exist. Now, 
however, things have changed; the nation as a whole is 
beginning to take an interest in Art; and it is high time that 
the expression of the national life and character in this 
direction should have free course. When the land was 
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governed by, and for the benefit of, an aristocracy of wealth, 
it was in keeping, if not proper, that Art should be ruled 
by an oligarchy of self-elected tradesmen ; but now, when the 
government of the country is becoming more truly repre- 
sentative, such an anomalous state of things should be put 
an end to, 

It will be said in answer to this,as has always been said 
when this sort of attack has been made, that the Royal 
Academy is a private body, trading under a “ Royal instrument” 
it is true, but still a private body,and that therefore it cannot 
be interfered with. This is true to a certain extent, but 
only to a very limited extent; for if the Academy were to- 
day put in the same position as the other societies for the 
encouragement of Art and the mutual benefit of artists, it 
would soon find its own level, and would stand or fall on 
its merits. But the Royal Academy has from the first been 
® pensioner on the State, and is at the present time to the 
extent of the magnificent Palace of Art it occupies, for which 
it pays no more than a peppercorn rent. This circumstance 
alone does away with the argument that it is a private body 
and, therefore, beyond outside interference. 

It is right that the State should to some extent subsidise 
Art, in order to its proper encouragement; but if the State 
gives public money—if only in the shape of a house rent- 
free—it ought at least to have something to say in regard to 
the way in which that money is used. And if it can be shown 
that the support granted by the State is used to the detri- 
inent of any department of the national life, then such support 
ought at once to be withdrawn, until such time as it shall 
be certain that it will be turned to the national profit and 
advantage. ‘This is what is demanded in regard to the 
Royal Academy. Either let it be, what it is so ready to 
claim that it is when reform from the outside is suggested, 
« private body, self-supported; or else, if it be subsidised 
by public funds, let it be a public institution, amenable to 
some sort of supervision, and answerable to Parliament and 
the nation. The Academy has certainly the right to say, 
that “we, as a private body, trading for our own advantage, 
refuse to be reformed or reconstituted from the outside,” but 
in so doing it should relinquish its claim for State aid, and 
remove from Burlington House, or else pay a proper rent for 
it. By putting itself in the true position of a private body, 
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it would be doing the only fair and honest thing it can do, short 
of accepting the inevitable, and allowing itself to be turned 
into the nucleus of what must come ere long—a real National 
Academy of Arts on a properly representative basis. It 
does not matter a great deal which course the Academy 
ultimately prefers to take, because by the creation of a National 
Academy (called by whatever name it may be decided to 
give it) the pretentions of the present institution would at 
once be extinguished. 

The moment the artists of the three kingdoms resolve to 
unite with a view to the establishment of an Institution or 
Academy which shall represent all branches of Art, and to 
work and agitate until such a result is achieved—from that 
moment the knell of the Royal Academy, and the ignoble 
sway of the Academicians, will be at an end. Had they so 
banded themselves together thirty years ago the desiderated 
reform would have come ere this. But it is one of the most 
baneful effects of the Academy system, that it destroys men’s 
independence of mind, and makes them slaves to a glamour 
which is deceitful and illusive—the glamour of wealtli and 
Court patronage. It is deceitful, because no Art can be true 
that aims at pleasing a coterie, or that shapes itself to a 
prevailing fashion. It is illusive because, of the thousands 
of artists who bend their necks to the yoke, and yield up their 
independence in the hope of being elected members, the 
percentage which can attain to the honour is so miserably 
small that it is hardly worth a man’s while to put himself in 
the running for it. And yet,such is the unwholesome influence 
exercised by the !Academy, that thousands of men spend their 
lives with their eyes cast up to the golden idol, doing good 
work, but doing it less good than they would if they boldly 
turned their backs upon it. But they are fascinated by the 
serpent, and so they sit and sit, hoping the happy beck of 
recognition, and of final election, will at length come ; although 
knowing in their hearts that an Academician’s mistress has a 
better chance of having her picture hung, however bad, than 
his, however good. We know that by its Royal Georgian 
constitution the Academy is essentially moral; but that does 
not prevent such things taking place. 

But apart from these little lapses, the Academy has proved 
itself anything but infallible as a judge of Art. No one 
should know this so well as artists themselves; yet their 
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eagerness never abates to obtain a distinction which is false 
and misleading. They should know, if anyone, how many 
artists whom the Academy persistently ignored now stand 
in the forefront of British Art, whilst others, who enjoyed 
the emolument which the Academy stamp carries with it, are 
hopelessly forgotten. But there is the insidious part of the 
Academy system: it puts a mark upon goods which enhances 
their selling price, while adding nothing to their value. It 
is not fraudulent in intention, but it is often fraudulent in 
effect, because artists are not always chosen Academicians for 
their abilities as painters, sculptors, architects, or engravers 
alone. There are numberless other influences at work to 
decide an election. Many a man has been selected because 
it has been necessary to silence his opposition. Such, Mr. 
Harry Furniss says, was the case with the present President 
of the Royal Academy. In many instances, social and even 
Court influences are brought to bear. It is said that in the 
case of an election which took place not a very long while ago, 
a certain member insisted that his nominee should be elected, 
and finally carried the day by his persistency, although the 
candidate was not the one generally favoured by the Acade- 
micians. They yielded, however, to the almost overwhelming 
influence which was set in train, knowing all the while that 
the thing had been brought about by a lady, who was a persona 
grata at the court of Burlington House. 

This might be all very well if the affairs they had to do 
with related to an Aristophanic Bird Kingdom up in the 
clouds ; but when it is borne in mind that they have to do 
with the lives and fortunes of men, and with a matter that 
affects the whole nation, it hardly needs a second thought 
to stamp the whole system as flagitious in the extreme. Men 
devote themselves for months, sometimes for years, to the 
painting of a picture in the hope that they may have it hung 
on the walls of the Academy, knowing that, by the present 
system, that is the way to get bread for their families; but 
there is no thought for that, or even for Art, if personal 
interests, social influence, or such things come in the way. 
Who shall say that it is not a result of undue influence that, 
out of a total of 2,119 exhibits in the present Academy 
Exhibition, some four hundred are by women? And yet 
there is no lady Academician! Close upon two hundred of 
the pictures and statues are by Academicians. When these 
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are deducted from the total, and the 236 architectural draw- 
ings (only two of which are by women), taken from the 
remainder, it would appear that lady artists contribute one 
fourth of the pictures and works of sculpture by outsiders— 
a ratio, one would think, altogether out of proportion to the 
relative number of men and women engaged in the Arts. The 
ratio is certainly entirely out of proportion if talent be taken 
as a criterion. 

The pity is that outsiders do not see that they are to a 
large extent the main supporters of the system which acts so 
injuriously upon themselves. If they would but be content 
to stand on their merits, and let the Academy alone for awhile, 
sending no pictures to its exhibitions until it had established 
a more just and representative system, they would soon break 
down the false distinction which the R.A. confers. And 
with it would go the fictitious value put upon works that 
have the Academy stamp. But they themselves, by the sort 
of idolatry they give the Academy, are the chief upholders 
of its demoralising tradition. Many start by showing great 
independence, and by vigorous attacks upon what they 
consider a monster that overrides and strangles British Art ; 
they swear eternal hostility to it, and get others to take the oath 
with them ; but when the wily creature comes fawning about 
them, and raises before their eyes visions of the talismanic effect 
that is producible by the juxtaposition and interblending of 
the R.A. and the L.8. D., that “high will” of theirs melts 
away : they submit to be arrayed in the false glory which they 
have so long condemned, and presently begin to deteriorate 
like the rest,and are content to allow the walls of Burlington 
House to witness alike to the decay of their manhood and 
the emasculation of their Art. 

Some there have been, however, who held out to the end,. 
never abating a jot of their lofty and firm resolve not to be 
bought or sold. All honour to them! One in particular 
there was, who, because of his high spirit and independence, 
was systematically ignored and passed over, until at last he 
stood aloof and would have nothing to do with the iniquitous 
system. Then feelings of shame seem to have taken possession 
ot some of the Academicians, and he was asked to overlook 
the past, and allow himself to be crowned with a tardy 
honour. He refused, and his refusal was couched in such a 
fine spirit of manliness and truth, that it ought to be taken 
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note of by every artist who prays daily and hourly with his 
face turned towards the unholy shrine in Piccadilly. After 
stating that he had long ago ceased to desire distinction 
at the hands of the Academy,he goes on to give his reasons 
for doing so. First, he says, were “the jealousies and false- 
hoods that my endeavour to become an Associate gave rise to. 
I saw that heart-burnings, calumnies, and injurious conduct 
beset every one struggling in that direction, and affecting some 
to the extent of shortening their lives. I felt all this to be 
so destructive to the peace necessary to successful study and 
work, so destructive to all peace, and especially that peace 
which surpasseth all understanding, that I determined to 
abandon the contention for distinction and privilege, and to 
take the result of only endeavouring to deserve them. I did 
so, and I am contented with the result, and thankful exceed- 
ingly that I did not succeed in my effort to become an 
Associate,as I am convinced that if I had succeeded I should 
not have been found in the happy circumstances I now 
enjoy.” 

The writer, the late John Linnell, whose work entitles him 
to rank with the first half dozen of our English landscapists, 
proceeds to animadvert on the method of the Royal Academy 
in requiring artists to solicit election as one that reduces the 
applicant to a position of servility, “degrading alike both to 
R.A.’s and Associates.” “I never heard,” he proceeds, “ that 
any of the foreign Academies of Art required an artist to solicit 
for full or half membership, but I have heard of full honours 
being conferred upon some without their knowing it until 
it was done. Honour thus conferred without seeking for it 
honours both the giver and receiver. But to elect a man to 
a position of servility and inferiority of privilege, and make 
his election to full honours dependent on the will of those 
who have already degraded him is,in my opinion,a disgrace to 
to all concerned in the act.” (Dublin University Magazine, 
November, 1877.) 

Let the artists of England, Ireland, and Scotland show a 
spirit like that, and a real National Academy of Art—an 
Academy which will elevate alike Art and artists, instead of 
debasing and degrading them—will be a question of a very 
short time. 

The picture of what a real National Academy should be has 
frequently been drawn, and, with some slight and for the most 
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part immaterial differences, the sketches generally agree. It 
is not intended to reproduce the ideal institution here; it 
may be found in the records of the two Royal Commissions 
above referred to ; it may be seen, too,in Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
recently published “ Royal Academy Antics,” which in his. 
inimitable way puts the whole question in a nutshell. Mr. 
Furniss himself is an example of the one-sided way in which 
Art is recognised, and the wholesale manner in which it is 
discouraged hy this institution which was established to foster 
historical painting. He, if anyone, is engaged in a depart- 
ment of Art that is more truly historical than anything that 
finds a place on the walls of Burlington House ; and yet, not 
only is he,and those who cultivate his branch of Art—black 
and white—ineligible for election as members of the Academy, 
but their work is almost entirely ignored by the Academy. 
This is nothing short of a scandal when it is considered that 
in the batch of artists who thus get the cold shoulder from 
our National (?) Academy of Art are such men as John Tenniel, 
George du Maurier, Charles Keene, to say nothing of Harry 
Furniss himself, whose pictures of Parliamentary life will be 
invaluable as history to the generations to come. Sir John 
Millais himself (“Royal Academy Antics,” p. 68) considers 
some of the black-and-white men as artistically superior to 
painters ; while “an important critic” (quoted by Mr. Furniss) 
says: “One Tenniel is worth a wilderness of respectable R.A’s, 
and there is more and better art in a single sketch signed ‘ C. K,’ 
than in nine-tenths of the pictures in the diploma gallery put 
together.” One need only look at half the pictures of 
“respectable R.A.’s” in this year’s Academy Exhibition to be 
convinced of that. But that is one of the glaring faults of 
the Academy system ; once an R.A. always an R.A.; so that 
a man is enabled to cumber the walls of Burlington House, 
and flaunt his pictures in the face of the public long after his 
intellectual and art dotage has set in, to the exclusion of the 
works of younger and abler men, ‘This certainly should not, 
and could not, be tolerated in a real National Academy. 

But there is, if possible,even a more flagrant case of selfish- 
ness and injustice on the part of the Academy than the failure 
to recognise the artists in black and white. The painters in 
water-colours are persistently refused all participation in the 
honours and rewards of this national (?) institution for the 
promotion of Art. It is true that one room is set aside for 
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their works ; but let a man be never so eminent in this branch 
of Art,hecan hope for no honours from the Academy. The 
painter in oils, the sculptor, the architect, the engraver, all 
these may gain recognition, whilst the painter in water-colour, 
the Art of them all the most distinctively English, is, along 
with his brother artist in black and white, persistently ignored. 
When one remembers that De Wint, David Cox, William Hunt, 
Fielding, Barrett, Prout, Varley, Holland, Girtin, Chambers, 
John Lewis, and Cattermole, not to mention a host of others 
were water-colourists, and so ineligible for membership of the 
Academy, one almost blushes with shame for the men who 
have pretended to watch over the interests of British Art. 
One blushes for the fairness of Englishmen: but the artists 
were better out. Every man is better out who values his 
honour and independence, so long as the Academy is what it 
is—a narrow and selfish oligarchy, which is not ashamed to 
enrich itself by the labours and at the expense of artists, whose 
interests it never studies,and whom it systematically degrades 
before it regards them as fit for honour, 

One wonders if the artists ever thought of all these things 
if they never perceived that the ball is at their feet, and the 
game in their own hands, if they would but put forth the will 
to kick and win. It is sometimes exasperatingly ludicrous 
to see that such is the case,and yet, instead of kicking, the 
artist flocks in his thousands about the first of April of every 
year, humble and beseeching, in order to be flouted and insulted 
and to have his work judged and rejected, oftentimes by men 
who are his inferiors in all that concerns true Art. 

He is very indignant, of course, at the treatment he receiver, 
and swears great oaths ; but when the next sending-in day comes 
round he is found once more at the doors of the Academy, with 
his coat tails under his arms, obsequiously asking to be kicked 
again. Some few, of course—though comparatively very few 
indeed—get their pictures hung; but in every possible way 
they are made to feel their inferiority to the Academicians, 
and their dependence upon them. For one thing, outsiders 
never know what will be the principle of selection adopted by 
the hangers. A hanging committee of a few members is 
chosen to deal with the pictures passed out of the mass sent 
in by the whole of the Academicians. ‘The works thus 
adjudged as fit for hanging are then dealt with by the com- 
mittee of hangers, who have the power of life and death, as 
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it were, over their brother artists. Any man who is in rivalry 
with one or other of them,or who is in any way obnoxious, 
may thus be turned out year after year. Many a man has 
suffered in this way for years. If they do not lose heart—as 
too many do—it is not a bad thing for them; for one begins 
to see that all that is best and most distinctive in British Art 
grows outside the influence of the Academy.* But apart 
from personal feeling, no one ever knows what prevailing 
fashion or fancy will rule in the minds of those with whom 
final selection lies. Sometimes they favour the old Creswick 
and Lee School, sometimes that of Mulready. Then they 
will give the kick to both these and take up with Impressionist 
juveniles. But whatever fashion prevails, of one thing we 
may be sure : the fashionable, jej:ne, and mawkishly sentimental 
is always preferred to the stroig and masculine. Thus we 
get pictures of young men and maidens who have taken off 
their clothes to play at Perseus and Andromeda with a tame 
property dragon, and the lik: soulless rubbish, in place of 
vigorous thought and originali‘y rising superior to Academic 
mannerism. 

One wonders how human na‘ure can submit to it so long; 
especially seeing that the Aca‘my depends upon the out- 
siders helping them to make show ” sufficiently good to 
attract the shillings of the Bri‘i-h public with which to fill 
their coffers. One would thin that some of the shillings 
would go towards a fund for «|: cayed or unfortunate artists, 
considering that the outsiders | lp to make the attraction, 
or that the public would be acinitted free at certain times, or 
at a reduced price. But no; ‘\e Academy, which is a royal 
institution for the fostering an! improvement of Art, fosters 
and improves Art in a differen! way from that. It believes 
that the royal method of fostering Art is to begin at home, 
and to remain there. But su: y the days of this sort of 
thing are numbered. Let the «tists but unite for self-defence, 
and to enlighten the public,an:! they may count the number 
of days on their fingers,if not \ lien the Academy shall be no 
more, at least when it shall superseded, so far as the 





* All honour to Manchester, therefor putting an end there to the system 
by which the Academy stretches its | .eful hand over provincial Art. It 
was customary for one or two Acacder ians to go down there, as to other 
places, to hang their pictures for th But they had at length their eyes 
see ap to the perniciousness of the s)+\o:n, and they said politely, “‘ No more, 
thank you.” 
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encouragement of Art is concerned, by a National Academy 
which shall be under the protection of the State ; which shall 
recognise all branches of the Fine Arts ; which shall be governed 
on something like fair and popular lines ; which shall give all 
true and earnest work a chance, rejecting none for mere 
* want of space ;’ which shall leave no room for professional 
spites, jealousies, and rivalries ; which shall make no invidious 
distinctions ; which shall let men die when they are defunct (as 
artists),and give a chance to those who are still alive ; which 
shall, in short, be truly national and representative. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


—9: — 


They are blooming in my garden, in my garden fair and green. 
Where the stately lilies linger and the red rose reigns as queen, 
With the wind to waft its fragrance far and wide across the lea, 


Where the clover blossoms quiver ‘neath the light wing of the 
bee. 


They are blooming in my garden, all the flow’rs of long ago, 

Where the nightingale sings softly when the shadows gather 
low, 

And the purple pansies glisten when the dewstars fall again 

Like a mist of fairy teardrops or a shower of silv’ry rain. 


There are hollyhocks and lupins,and the monkshood tall and 
stern, 

With the drooping blue-eyed speedwell by the softly-rippling 
burn, 

Lavender for dainty ladies, golden rod for sceptres sweet, 

Pale forget-me-nots that cluster in the moss-wreaths at my feet. 


They are blooming in my garden, all the flow’rs of days gone by, 

With their never-dying sweetness ‘neath the peaceful summer 
sky, 

All the dewy-hearted flowers in my garden fair and green, 

Where the stately lilies linger and the red rose reigns as queen. 





TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLASTON WHITE. 
Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
CHAPTER III. 


A LEAP FOR A LIFE, 


JOW ladies, if you have never seen a shark, here 
is a chance for you—quick! look straight down ; 
he'll come up again directly; we'll see if we 
cannot introduce him to the harpoon.” 

Captain Joyce had been looking intently at 


some object astern, and the result of his observa- 
tion he thus made known to Helen and May, who had been 
expressing a desire to see one of these monsters ever since 
they had been at sea. 

“TI hope you will catch it, Captain, that we may see it close 
on deck.” 

Captain Joyce fairly laughed. May spoke as if the shark 
were a minnow. 

“T intend to do my best, Miss May, for,to tell you the 
truth, we sailors are not fond of their company alongside, 
and this brute seems determined to stick to us. I’ve watched 
him ; he takes care not to let us out of sight. Beara hand 
here with the harpoon.” 

This was addressed to sailors who had also seen the enemy 
and were preparing the instrument, baiting it with a piece 
of salt pork. 

Many passengers had now collected to see this exciting 
operation ; all eyes were fixed on the spot where the captain 
anticipated the shark’s re-appearance. 

Up came a huge head, then a long white line was visible 
as he rolled himself on his side; at last the whole length of 


the creature’s body could be seen close alongside the ship. He 
I 
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seemed to be taking stock of the eager faces bent over to 
look at him, with an expression of cunning cruelty in his 
relentless eyes. 

Hal whispered to May: “ Sailors hate having a shark about ; 
they think he is waitmg for some one to die.” 

“TI did not know that, or I would not bave wished to see 
the shark so much; still, it is stupid to make a long voyage 
without seeing one.” 

Captain Joyce examined the harpoon, tested the rope 
attached, gathered it up in coils on his arm, and said: “ Now 
that you have seen the shark, stand away please; keep as 
quiet as possible ; he means to dodge us a good deal yet.” 

When all had retired, he threw the coil with a skilful whiz 
through the air,and the bait was towed temptingly over the 
stern to invite the monster. 

There being no immediate prospect of sport, those who had 
rushed up from the saloon gradually found their way back to 
resume their ordinary occupations. 

Helen, Jem, Hal, and May remained deeply interested in 
the proceedings on deck, and, being in high favour with the 
captain, were allowed to do pretty much as they liked on all 
occasions, He turned, and saw that they had taken an 
advanced position, leaning upon trusses of hay which were 
lashed to the rail projecting over the stern, under shelter of 
which they could observe everything. 

“ Now, Master Jem, you are always so venturesome; have a 
care, and hold on by your eyelids.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Jem, in imitation of the sailors. 

“That's not a very safe place for your sisters,” pursued the 
captain, only half satisfied. 

“ Ah, you don’t know what fingers they have; there is no 
shaking them off when they mean to hold on,” replied Jem, 
making a mock-rueful face,at which the girls could not help 
laughing,as they began in a pleading undertone :— 

“ Don’t send us away, Captain, we will sit quiet as mice; we 
do so want to see how a shark is caught, and we may not 
see another.” 

“T hope not,” grumbled the captain to himself. 

“Here, Coffee,” he called, raising his voice to a seaman, 
whose dark complexion had earned him the soubriquet, “ just 
ask Mr. Derwent to come aft.” 

My readers will be surprised to hear that this order was 
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given, but the truth is that during the course of their cruise, 
the captain’s prejudice had given way to genuine admiration 
and respect. Many a long vigil had George shared with him, 
charming away tedium during nights when the captain had 
deemed it his duty not to resign his ship to the custody of 
subordinates. They -had conversed freely upon many subjects, 
and on these occasions the captain’s companion had proved 
himself to be as much at home in nautical as in natural history 
and the sciences. Captain Joyce had remarked to himself 
with astonishment that there “don’t seem to be anything the 
fellow does not know.” The captain had learned more of 
the beings that people the vast oceans he has sailed over so 
many years, than his somewhat defective “ philosophy ” had 
dreamt of ; he had been enabled, by the light of George’s 
reasoning, to understand causes of certain effects with which 
his eye had been long familiar, but of which his intellect 
grasped nothing ; his imagination had been fascinated by the 
recital of deeds of daring done by England’s great naval 
commanders, and his enthusiasm had been excited by the in- 
vincible courage, the patient perseverance of the world’s navi- 
gators. He had listened with delight to tales of Spanish and 
Italian brigands, and Portuguese pirates, the truth of which 
tales was not always vouched, Much and varied information 
the worthy captain extracted from his mysterious passenger, 
but not a word with regard to his antecedents or his present 
or future intentions, Past, present, and future are sealed from 
all eyes and ears. (George never alludes to himself in any way. 

The old captain has not been so reticent. He has told 
George more than the latter cared to hear of various episodes 
in his life, perhaps in the hope of awakening chords of loquacity 
in the listener, but certainly there was no corresponding echo, 
If the rough sea-farer’'s hand was busy among the strings of 
George’s heart, they gave no more response to his touch than 
the broken strings of a lute,so he gave up the attempt to 
produce harmony from such a puzzling instrument, contenting 
himself with the music of his voice. Expecting to have half- 
an-hour upon his hands now, he thinks he cannot do better 
than ask for Derwent’s company. 


Some time elapses before George appears. He disappoints 
his admirer by being “ absent,” and disinclined to converse, 
There is a little sensation amongst the Gerrard group as Helen 
and May shyly return his courteous, more French than English 

12 
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bow. They feel flattered by the attention, for they are not 
old enough to expect it yet. 

Jem and Hal evince a strong leaning towards George’s 
side of the deck, which grows into a yearning too strong to 
be resisted when they catch such sounds as “ His jaw broke 
right off,” uttered in Captain Joyce’s deep bass, 

“Whose jaw, Captain? Who broke it?” exclaimed both 
boys in a breath. 

“It won't do to tell you young gentlemen ; you might inform 
and get me arrested for mansiaughter when we get into 
harbour.” 

“Go on, Captain, spin us a good yarn,” urged Jem, who 
dealt largely in nautical phrases, and entertained no damaging 
suspicion of foul play. 

“Tt was one of the nearest shaves I ever had; it was a hard 
tussle which should have the other’s life, three days and nights 
he was on my track,and I determined to put an end to the 
pursuit.” 

“ But who was it ?” Hal asked. 

“You'll hear presently. 1 watched and waited; he gave 
me no chance to get near; and as he was more than twice my 
size I was forced to use stratagem to get the advantage. We 
could not have it out ina fair fight. I set to work to prepare 
a dainty morsel, with such a seasoning as would appease his 
appetite, if once I could induce him to swallow it. The blood- 
thirsty scoundrel swam round and round——” 

“ Oh, a shark, was it ?” inquired Hal. 

The captain took no notice. 

“kKound and round,” he repeated, “ but could not make up 
his mind to try it. At last, he drew near, opened his great 
jaws, and took in the lot; the scasoning was too sharp for 
him ; didn’t he strike out, lashing the water into foam with his 
tail—strong and murderous as the devil’s own—I was taken 
unaware after all my waiting,and had only time to jerk the 
harpoon upward, to take a good grip of his jaw, when the 
malicious brute bolted, nearly dragging me after him. I 
clutched at the taffrail and swung myself up, calling aloud 
for help. Six or eight men came to my shout, one stood by 
to put a lasso on his tail; he had got that in full swing, and 
there was no chance of slipping the noose over it. He deter- 
mined to heave away at the harpoon-line, but I feared it would 
break unless his weight was divided ; there was no choice, and 
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I gave the order to pull away. Away they went with a steady 
strain and up came his ugly head, then his great swollen 
carcase ; the whole of him was right clear of the water, when 
a loud, slow cra-a-ack was heard. Down fell the men pell-mell 
on the deck; again, 1 was almost gone with the jerk, but had 
the satisfaction instead of seeing my enemy’s body fall splash, 
like a stone, back into the sea, leaving me his jawbone on the 
end of the line. It would have gone badly with me had I 
been pulled over the side. I can’t swim a stroke, and the ship 
was making a fair run; they could not have picked me up 
easily. Now, Mr. Derwent, will you take my place for awhile ? 
Jerk up like this when he bas good hold of the bait,and sing 
out. 1 ought to have been below ten minutes ago to look at 
the chart.” 


Captain Joyce reluctantly tore himself away from his circle 
of listeners. 

“Do you believe in this superstition of the sailors about sharks 
following a ship?” inquired Hal, not knowing how else to 
account for George’s serious expression. 

“If I had been inclined to think the shark’s instinct strong 
enough to anticipate a death, and follow to get possession of the 
victim, the captain’s story would destroy faith in such clair- 
voyance ; the tables were turned disastrously on the shark, and 
I don’t see why we should not play this fellow the same trick.” 

“He has heard the fate of his compatriot, and made off,” 
Helen said, leaning, to look close astern. 

A larger wave struck the ship causing a sudden dip to 
leeward. 

May, who had been standing with her back to her sister, 
turned —to behold the place she had occupied vacant | 

So swift and instantaneous was the fall that no scream had 
proceeded from poor Helen’s lips. It was May’s cry of horror 
that thrilled those around. ‘The man at the wheel caught up 
the echo, and gave forth the shout which sends an electric 
shock through every heart in the little colony of a ship’s 
company—“ Man overboard!” at which mothers turn pale 
and cast a searching look around. Fathers, brothers, husbands, 
wives, the eyes of each seek the other amidst a throng of 
alarmed faces, hurrying hither and thither in helpless, anxious 
confusion, which grows ever more anxious and confused, till 
it is ascertained who is suddenly snatched away in full, vigorous 
life, to be plunged,a mere atom, in the wild waste of water ; 
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to be tossed on its treacherous surface for a few brief moments, 
too short for much hope of rescue,and then drawn down to 
unfathomable depths, perhaps just as brave arms are stretched 
out to save. 

Captain Joyce appeared on deck. 

“Lower away a_ boat, my men— handsomely ’—all 
together! Put the helm hard down—another hand at the 
wheel—Look alive !” 

But long before the boat has touched the water, and while 
the men,in breathless haste, are getting the davit tackling 
clear, George Derwent has thrown off coat and bhoots,and has 
cut away a life-buoy, and thrown it with all his force close to 
the spot-—now, alas! becoming distant—where Helen’s white 
dress floats like a water-lily on the surface; yes, thank 
God, on the surface still. 

po 


“He can never be mad enough to plunge from the poop ! 
“Two lives will be lost instead of one!” “He must value 
his own very lightly!” “He has a noble heart, but what a 
fool he is! are thoughts that course rapidly through the minds 


of the men at the wheel, who do their utmost to keep the 


ship from scudding away. 

What a model for a sculptor he jis, when for one instant 
he stands upon the rail which encircles the poop, and the next, 
has thrown himself headlong into the abyss beneath on_ his 
errand of mercy. 

Oh for Canova’s chisel to have arrested and given to 
posterity the subtle blending of grace and strength expressed 
in the symmetrical form which is now rising on the billows, 
now completely hidden in the trough of the sea! Each time 
a wave heaves him up,he seems to raise himself high in the 
water to get a sight of Helen. Still she floats on, a wave 
ahead of him; a pitiless wave that sports with its toy, hiding 
her from his view, so that he cannot find her. Then he looks 
back to the ship. Captain Joyce has sprung into the rigging 
to point steadily to the object sought with such unselfish 
ardour. 

“ What, in heaven’s name, keeps you fellows from getting 
away with the boat ?” he roars out. 

“The rullocks can’t be found, sir.” 

It was too true. The mate racks his brain to recall where 
they have been put ; for of what use are oars without rowlocks, 
and of what use the boat without oars ? 
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Fortunately, the captain’s inquiry restores the mate's 
presence of mind, and with it, his recollection. To his un- 
speakable relief he is able to direct the men where to find 
the mislaid rowlocks. Presently they are pulling out in 
the direction of Helen and George. 

He has reached her, and finds her insensible, as she has 
been ever since her swift descent, when in her fall she struck 
the sea with such force,that bappily all sense and motion 
left her ; had she struggled she must have been lost. George's 
strength is almost exhausted. The life-buoy has been carried 
far beyond his reach; Helen’s clothes are becoming heavy 
with the weight of water, and the boat is still a long way off yet. 

Who can describe the speechless anguish of the mother’s 
heart, or the blank look of desolation in her face ? 

She is not of the screaming order of women, or she might 
have found a certain relief in uttering a series of piercing cries. 

But her clasped hands,and eyes strained upward beseech- 
ingly seem to speak of another means of seeking consolation to 
which she is evidently not a stranger. She kneels against 
the rail from which George Derwent leaped ; her gaze is fixed 
on the flecked sky overhead, from which, after one glance over 
the ocean her cyes have never strayed; she dare not look 
again. Is it because she fears to see the water dyed with 
her darling’s blood? for she has not forgotten how close the 
shark was so short a time ago; the trembling muscles of mouth 


and chin tell of the awful apprehension she is striving to 


overcome, 

May’s grief is scarcely less poignant, but it takes another 
form. She cannot keep still, and tears are streaming down 
her pretty cheeks; sobs shake her slight frame as she walks 
up and down escaping from all who try to detain and soothe 
her. 

“ Is there nothing I can do to save you, Nellie, Nellie ?” she 
moans. “QO God,don’t let her die !” are words which come 
out in shivering little gasps,her hands wringing an accom- 
paniment to the agitation within. 

All eyes are now observing the progress of the boat. The 
captain still stands in the rigging to point George onward ; 
he will not trust that task to anyone ; he motions to the men 
to pull faster and stronger; they are straining every nerve 
as it is, but they must hasten or it will be too late. 

At length George’s hand has laid hold of an oar. Carefully 
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the men bend over to raise him first—he looks so exhausted 
they fear he cannot hold on—but he shakes his head, and looks 
towards his unconscious burden. 

The sailors have to unwind her long hair from his hand 
before they lift her into their boat. At length the mate receives 
what he thinks is Helen's lifeless body into his arms. With 
the tenderness of a woman, he wraps his thick pilot-coat 
about her,and wrings the water from her dripping hair, saying 
sadly to himself that it is a piteous sight for the poor mother, 
for he believes Helen’s sweet eyes will never open in this 
world again. 

The whole ship’s company had assembled to welcome the 
return. Murmurs of admiration and applause were irrepressible 
as the boat approached, George sitting in the stern, pale and 
weary, but with triumphant eyes. 

Cheers were begun as he reached the deck, but were 
promptly checked, as none knew whether life or death claimed 
Helen. So the women—steerage passengers for the most 
part-—crowded round George Derwent to touch his hands, 
his arms, his shoulders, and say “God bless you, sir,” with 


tears of generous enthusiasm in their eyes, ere he made his 
escape. 

The doctor, who had been busy preparing for a patient, took 
charge of her,and the cortége bearing Helen moved into Mrs. 
(ierrard’s cabin. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ HUSH’D ARE THE WINDS.” 


BECALMED in the tropics, the sails occasionally flap idly, 
for there is not a breath of wind to fill them. Out as far as 
eye can reach is glistening water,smooth as the surface ofa 
mirror ; so immovable, that it is almost impossible to believe 
that there will ever be so much as a ripple to stir it again. 

The ship stands motionless between sea and sky—which 
seem to touch each other all round the horizon—as if a magi- 
cian had waved his wand over her, and she was fast bound 
under his spell. 

The silence that reigns is almost appalling ; all on board are 
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too languid to talk; the. sun’s vertical rays are so intense. 
Even the sailors are dispirited, and go listlessly about such 
small work as there is to do. The long expected breeze seems 
farther off than ever. Were it not for the young voices which 
now and then break the stillness, showing that their owners 
at least are not under the weight of the incantation, nearly 
everybody on board the “Hesperus” would be ready to die 
of ennui. 

“It is very queer of Mr. Derwent never to give mother an 
opportunity of thanking him for jumping overboard to save 
you ; his answer to her message was almost rude.” 

“JT did not hear it; what did he say,Jem? Sometimes | 
feel as if I must go straight up to him, and express a little 
of the gratitude in my heart, but he keeps quite away now 
among the sailors, and a 

“You could not go to the forecastle; that would never do. 
Mother sent me there to beg him to allow her the pleasure of 
thanking him personally, for exposing his life to such peril 
for her daughter: He looked quite vexed, and said, ‘ Pray 
tell her not to give the matter another thought. I should 
have done just the same for any girl in the steerage. There 
is nothing to thank me for; it was a chance for a swim, and 
1 took it.’ 1 felt snuffed out,and came away,” added Jem, 
laughing. 

It was quite true that Derwent wished to avoid any touch- 
ing little téte & téte with Mrs. Gerrard. The sort of instinctive 
perception that exists between people who have been educated 
in refinement would have discovered much that he desired 
to ke:p secret. He had not yet spoken to her during the 
passage, and he intended, if possible, not to do so for the 
remainder of the voyage; indeed, he had kept so clear of 
her, that she scarcely knew what his features were like. 

She received the snub with her habitual dignity, but she 
never looked at her girl’s animated face, which had now 
recovered its bloom, without experiencing a warm feeling 
towards her unknown, and ungracious preserver. 

‘The “ Hesperus ” has been nearly three weeks in the tropics ; 
she has had companions in inactivity ; sometimes as many as 
ten or twelve vessels could be counted at different distances ; 
steamers had steamed away majestically,as if in scorn of the 
helpless condition of their sailing sisters; but to day there 
is a ship a mile or two away, and amid the prevailing ennui 
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some one has suggested how agreeable it would be if the 
captain of the “ Hesperus ” would send a reconnoitring party 
to visit the other vessel, and bring back some sort of infor- 
mation, newspaper, perhaps, of later date than the publica- 
tions on board. The idea, once afloat, gained popularity, 
but no one was courageous enough to propose it to Captain 
Joyce, who was looking decidedly glum, pulling his beard 
ominously, at the prospect of having to wait. for the wind, 

George Derwent is even more dissatisfied; not that he is 
in a hurry to touch land, for he cares not how long the voyage 
lasts, but he hates the stillness and languor. When the 
elements are hushed into such weird, unearthly calm, mock- 
ing little fiends, who bear such names as Misgiving, Doubt, 
Remorse, steal forth on tiptoe, and joining hands dance lightly 
round him in a circle, 

Goaded by their taunts, he tries to break the mystic ring ; 
but they appear to yield—only to close round him again ; he 
cannot shake them off, so he longs for wind and wave to 
awake, that their whispers may be stiffled. 

Gladly does he seize upon the notion of some employment 
to vary the tormenting persecution. 

“What do you say, skipper, to sending me to hear where 
that fellow hails from—how long he’s been out, where he is 
bound, and any other news I can get out of him ?” 

Captain Joyce would have resented the familiar term from 
anyone else, though he rather enjoyed it when speaking alone 
with Derwent. 

“T don’t care a hang where he is from, or if he is bound to 
perdition, or if he will be out to the Day of Judgment, so long 
as | can get a breath of wind to lift me out of this,” was the 
response, 

“Shall I take your card and tell him so with your best 
compliments ?” George enquired, with one of his rare laughs, 
not abashed or repelled by the strong language. He knew no 
harm was meant,and that it was only a sailor's fashion of 
letting off his irritation at the wearisome delay. 

“What makes you always in a hurry to try and drown 
yourself? We may have the wind down in a few hours; then 
where would you be ?” 

“ Here, of course. We can go there and back easily in a 
couple of hours—say three.” 

“ Who is foolhardy enough to want to go besides yourself? 
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If they are married men no boat of mine shall be lowered for 
them ; a pretty picture I should make with the wives jumping 
down my throat to choke me with reproaches.” 

“Keep the married men in tow by all means,and give me 
a little crew; it will make no difference to anybody if I do not 
come back.” 

“It would make considerable difference to me were I to lose 
my gig, to say nothing of a mate, and two of my best hands, 
as it won’t do to send duffers with you, on such a fool's errand. 
Miss Helen might have something to say against it; she sets 
more store by you than she cares to tell.” 

Captain Joyce pursed his lips, looking as if he could tell 
his companion something to his advantage, if sufficient induce- 
ment offered. George manifested no curiosity; a slight flush 
crossed his brow, which the captam interpreted as annoyance ; 
so in a tone of conciliation he hastened to say— 

“ Well, well, | suppose you must have your way. Have a 
care, keep your weather eye lifted, and look out for squalls.” 

The last injunction appeared ridiculously superfluous, as 
the sea was calmer than a mill-pond. Permission accorded, 


no time was lost in carrying out the project: Soon the little 
party with the mate in charge were assembled on the poop 


b 


to take their places before the “ gig ” was lowered. 

“Helen, you could say a few words to Mr. Derwent now,” 
May urged,in a whisper, quite ready as usual to take the 
initiative. 

“Perhaps mother would not like it,” Helen said looking 
strongly tempted. 

“ What stuff! She would do it herself if she were on deck. 
Oh Nellie, what a goose you are! You can never make up 
your mind quickly enough; the chance will be gone directly. 
I know if he had held me up in the sea all that time, I should 
have had the decency to thank him as soon as 1 had got the 
salt water out of my mouth.” May finished her sentence with 
a disdainful sniff, which was very effective. 

Helen was not so impulsive, but her resolution once taken, 
she was quite as unflinching. Stung by May’s reproach 
sufficiently to overcome her natural shyness, she moved for- 
ward with a becoming blush. 

Whilst absorbed in the preparations, Derwent felt a light 
touch on his arm, which caused him to start round, intending 
to be frigid and curt as possible with Mrs. Gerrard. 
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But it was not the self-possessed woman of the world he 
had to deal with—only a shy, graceful girl—who raised a pair 
of most expressive eyes to his face, for an instant, then fixed 
them on his boots, while she said hurriedly, but distinctly,— 

“I can never repay what you have done for me, but as 
long as I live the memory of it will be in my heart.” 

She held out her hand, which Derwent, to his own surprise, 
carried to his lips. 

Helen gave him no time to speak ; in a trice she had reached 
May’s side, her hand thrilling with a new sensation. 

“That was capital, Nellie! He looked like the prince in a 
fairy-tale, and—well—really, you would not make a bad 
princess if you had a long train and your hair turned up, 
but you are far too dowdy as it is to pass for anybody but 
Cinderella.” 

Looking critically at her: sister, May delivered the last sen- 
tence with emphasis calculated to annihilate any germs of 
vanity. 

“If L am like Cinderella now, there ought to be a chance of 
my coming out as the princess later.” 

* Not if your claim is to depend upon the fit of the glass 
slipper,” rejoined mischievous May, with a significant glance 
at Helen’s rather long foot. 

“Qn nothing so brittle, 1 hope.” Helen was nettled—she 
was unnecessarily sensitive to remarks on her feet, which were 
not so mignons as May’s, because she was going to be tall 
May suspected she was preparing a speech to quash her im- 
pertinence, and threw one arm round her waist, crying,— 

“Oh don’t, Nellie! Iknow. It ought to depend upon 
musty fusty old virtues,and merits heavy as lead,and dry as 
dust; it is far too hot to talk about them; I am sure you 
have enough for us both. No doubt your prince will like them 
better than I do.” 

May’s merry laughter reached Derwent’s ear; he looked up 
waving his hat in token of farewell, as the boat was seen 
gliding swiftly away. The measured dip of the oars was like 
a soft monotonous chant in the absence of all other music. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A CLEAN SWEEP. 


THREE hours after the sun went down, « crimson ball. 

Displeasure and anxiety have settled like a cloud upon the 
brow of the good captain of the “ Hesperus.” Many eyes are 
strained out to sea, intent on catching the first glimpse of 
the ship-mates who tarry so long. Uneasiness has crept 
into all hearts, for the bond of sympathy winds itself closer 
about those who are cut off from intercourse with the rest of 
the world, and mankind. However dissimilar may be their 
characters and tastes, there is a “ fellow-feeling” amongst 
those who share the common perils of a long voyage. 

The sun’s disappearance brought small relief from heat ; 
the air was sultry beyond description ; every port was thrown 
open to create a draught; every stitch of canvas set in antici- 
pation of a breeze; the good strong sails had been unreefed 
on entering the tropics, and old sails substituted. 

“They ought to have been on board an hour ago. Do they 
think [am going to back the yards if a fair wind springs up ? 
Only there’s no such luck,” muttered the captain. 

“ We ought to send up a rocket or two to hasten them, sir,” 
suggested the mate. 

“T’m not inclined to waste my rockets on them,” was the 
corresponding growl. 

Captain Joyce took a few more turns on deck before he 
relented. Then, ordering the officer of the watch to have 
three rockets sent up with an interval between, he gave the 
injunction—“ Let me know when the boat heaves in sight,” and 
disappeared into his cabin to snatch a few moments’ sleep, 
having taken little the preceding night, anticipating that change 
in the weather which had been long expected, and was now 
almost despaired of. 

The last rocket was sped, when Mrs. Gerrard, who had 
remained in the saloon all day unable to bear the glare under 
the awning, came up to seek relief. 

She was disappointed of her hope ; there was no freshness in 
the air; but being glad to escape from the noise of clattering 
tea-cups, and chattering tongues let loose in conjecture as to 
what could keep the truants out so long,she remained in her 
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chair on deck, listening languidly to observations coming up 
through the open skylight. 

“He is a queer, reckless fellow; is anything known of his 
antecedents ?” 

“No. Don’t you remember how he came down upon us 
when we were just under way,and the reception he got from 
our gallant commander ?” 

The second-cabin steward gave a description of the man 
who brought Derwent’s luggage on board; he wore the dress 
of a groom under the great ulster that covered him. 

“It was Derwent’s own brother, most probably,” said another 
speaker, a young man who had tried to patronize George, 
and had been met with a calm disdain, which he. still 
resented. 

“Mr. Derwent, brother to a groom! You can never have 
spoken with him, or you would not have made such a mistake !” 
It was Jem’s voice this time, raised in eager indignant protest 
“If he is not a gentleman,! have never seen one.” 

“Ah! I did not know you were a judge of gentility,” 
sneered the other. “I have not made his acquaintance, nor 
do I intend.” 

“No; he will take care of that,” was Jem’s rejoinder, as he 
applied himself to rigging his model ship with renewed 
assiduity. 

If the other heard the remark, he thought it prudent to feign 
deafness, and commenced a conversation with his next neigh- 
bour, mentally consigning Derwent, well—not to a watery 
grave exactly, but—somewhere out of the way. 

Mrs. Gerrard had heard hot-headed Jem speak up for his 
hero, and marvelled at the fascination exercised by this man 
over those to whom he cared to be civil. Though she knew 
nothing of him, and disliked the haze of mystery that hung 
over his doings,she was proud of Jem’s defence of Derwent, 
resolving, nevertheless, to give him a motherly caution not to 
be so outspoken. 

Rising to put it in practice, her attention was arrested by 
a strange sight. 

Far away to leeward was a cloud, black and hard upon the 
horizon, fading to grey, fleecy lightness towards its edges. 
It was as if rending itself into a thousand pieces, which hurled 
against each other in desperate conflict. After a collision 
the fragments split asunder and whirled and wound together 
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grappling for mastery, till they fused and lost themselves in 
the general turmoil. 

Seeing no person near but the officer of the watch, Mrs. 
Gerrard infringed the rule that forbids a passenger to address 
him when on duty. 

“Mr. Bell, what does this mean?” pointing to the cloud 
growing rapidly larger, but apparently too much occupied in 
strife to advance. 

Engrossed in watching for the boat, the officer looked round 
hastily, in the direction indicated. 

He gave a long, low whistle. 

“ We may thank goodness to be out of that, it has passed 
on our left and won’t reach us.” 

Remembering his duty, Mr. Bell said no more,and walked 
to the other side of the deck to put himself beyond the temp- 
tation of continuing the conversation. Mrs. Gerrard tried 
to feel reassured by the mate’s affirmation, nevertheless an 
undefined sense of depending evil oppressed her, and she 
descended in search of her girls. 

Lifting the curtain from their doorway,a pretty tableau was 
disclosed. 

Helen seated on the floor, an open book in her lap, was 
leaning her head back against May’s knee ; May was comfort- 
ably established in a low chair, a mass of Helen’s nich brown 
hair held up in one of her hands, falling rippling over to the 
floor ; with the other hand she has taken a brush and bent to 
smooth the hair from Helen’s white temples. “I wish your 
head did not ache, I would try to dress your hair & la princesse.” 

Two large tears came stealing from Helen’s closed eyes, 
falling upon her book,and a shiver passed through her. 

Had the allusion brought to her recollection the vision of 
an upturned face lit by a brilliant smile, seen a few short hours 
ago expressing a last adieu? There was no time for light- 
hearted May to enquire, for, as by a stroke of magic, the 
lamp was extinguished, and a deafening roar of wind burst 
upon the ear; the sea was swept up in sheets of spray dashing 
through the open ports; and before the stewards, in terrified 
haste could close them, with assistance from those who had 
preserved their wits, cabins and beds were already drenched. 

The captain rushed up the companion ladder bare-headed, 
and without a coat; no sound of his voice could be heard in 
the saloon above the fury of the tempest, although he was 
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exerting it with the energy of one who is brought suddenly 
face to face with destruction. 

The ship staggered as though she had received her death- 
blow ; the noise of rent canvas was like the reports of cannon. 
Crash went the booms, snapped off like twigs, and still the 
vessel shivered, but at each fresh “ report ” she became steadier. 

Can anything put together by human hands withstand the 
combined forces of wind and wave, hurled against it with 
such furious rage ? 

Each terror-stricken heart on board answers “ never,” as the 
shrieks of a woman add to horrors which try the nerve of the 
bravest among those grouped in the saloon. 

Two ladies in delicate health have fainted quietly away ; 
their husbands are bending over them with blanched faces. 
There is a young invalid mother who one would have thought 
must have died of fright at once, but the danger seems to 
have given her strength. She has drawn her shuddering 
little children from their beds, half-asleep and scared, and is 
sitting on the floor; the ship pitches, it is impossible to stand. 
There she sits, calm and _ self-possessed, hiding her babes’ 
startled eyes in her bosom, and folding her arms round them, 
that all may go down locked in that tender embrace. 

Jem and Hal have ru out, boy-like, to see what has 
happened, but are foreed back under shelter on the main-deck 
and “hold on.” They are fascinated by the sight; wonder 
leaves no room for fear. 

Helen and May have started to their feet, and with their 
mother obeyed the first impulse to get into the saloon. 

By the dim uncertain light are seen pale men, fainting women, 
terrified children. Believing that the end has come, Mrs. 
Gerrard sinks into the nearest seat, and gathers her unfailing 
courage to meet it. Leaning her arms upon the table, she 
rests her forehead upon them, trying to steady and collect 
her thoughts. Helen kneels by her side, her arms clasped 
round her mother’s waist ; she hears the firm low voice repeat— 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil.” Others near also heard these words, and 
as Mrs. Gerrard said them over and over for her own support 
they also breathed jhope to those around. May, as usual 
under strong excitement, moves about softly, looking for some- 
thing to do. A happy thought comes into her head—to try | 
and stop those distressing shrieks, Approaching the lady, 
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whose husband was almost distraught, she bent down and 
took her head firmly between both hands, placing one well 
over each ear,as she said apologetically to Dr. Gordon, “ | 
think if she does not hear the noise she won’t be frightened.” 

The doctor had a keer sense of the ridiculous. He could 
not repress a broad smile at May’s device, which answered 
remarkably well. The screams ceased to the infinite relief 
of everybody. 

The gallant old “ Hesperus” did not godown. When the 
gale had stripped off her canvas,leaving bare masts, with 
jagged shreds fluttering on them about the size of a lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief, it then whirled her on before the blast, 
stern first, for miles. She rose like a cork over the angry 
billows, threatening to swamp her, and which after each 
failure seemed to gather their forces to pursue her with re- 
doubled violence, heaving her up and casting her into the 
deep trough, from which the marvel was that she ever emerged. 

Bereft of her sails, she yielded her hulk to the fury of the 
waves, and let them do their worst. The stout timbers 
creaked and groaned under the pressure, but they clung 
tenaciously together, faithfully bearimg up their freight of 
human souls. 

All through that long and terrible night Captain Joyce never 
left the 'deck, though the elements did their best to sweep him 
off. He gave orders and encouraged his men to ease and 
lighten the ship when the tempest came down on her, but 
nothing more could be done; she was utterly helpless, and 
could but drift backward at the rate of fifteen knots; and the 
danger was that she might come into collision with one of 
the companions lately becalmed in her company. 

When at length the captain came below, he presented a 
wild and dishevelled appearance, enough to scare the children, 
who might easily have mistaken him for a vision of his 
Satanic Majesty; the effect being heightened by the hoarse 
whispers to which his articulation was reduced. 

“You’ve seen something out of the common, ladies,” said 
he. “One might be out for fifty years without being caught 
with the fag-end ofa cyclone. If the sails had not been rotten 
as tinder,if they had offered the least resistance, we must 
have gone straight down, stern first, directly the wind struck 


the ship. God help the poor creatures lost in this night’s 
work.” 


K 
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The rough seaman had a soft heart, and the loss of his 
missing boat’s crew lay heavy upon it. Overcome by fatigue 
and regret he withdrew himself beyond the reach of further 
questioning. 

Everybody breathed freely next day; an expression of 
subdued content was upon every face; life was doubly 
valuable for having been so nearly lost. But mingled with 
self-congratulation were thoughts of compassion for those 
whom the pitiless ocean had overwhelmed and hurled into 
eternity. The speculative minds found food for reflection in 
the inscrutable decree which had decided the fate of the 
fellow-creatures who until yesterday formed part of the ship’s 
company. Now—alas! could the most sanguine heart believe 
that of the frail craft that had skimmed away over the placid 
water aught remained save a few stray splinters and spars 
driven hither and thither aimlessly at the will of the waves ? 

* * * * * 

Would the uncertainty with regard to George Derwent’s 
fate be ever determined, or was this one of the secrets to be 
jealously guarded by the mighty deep—till time should be no 
more ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONLY A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


Ir any of my readers feel an interest in Mrs. Gerrard, perhaps 
it will not be superfluous to tell them a few facts relating 
to her life before she made her appearance in these pages. Her 
father had been a colonel of dragoons. She had married the 
husband of her choice, and after some years of as perfect happi- 
ness as the world can give, she was left a widow at twenty- 
three with four young children, to whom she devoted her life 
seeking to give them the best education which her rather 
small means would permit. Her boys went to Rugby, her 
girls had masters for music, French, and other accomplishments. 
She had had other opportunities—besides the one we know—of 
bettering her fortunes ; but perhaps she thought no one could 
be worthy to replace her late husband in her heart, and clung 
faithfully to his memory. It may have been that she sacrificed 
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her chance of renewed happiness in wedded life for the sake 
of these children, or that the leaven of prudence in her com- 
position inclined her to doubt the probability of two successful 
marriages in a lifetime. Be this as it may,the November of 
18— saw her preparing to emigrate to Canterbury, New 
Zealand, by the bare proposal filling her relatives and friends 
with consternation. 

They thought it far more desirable that she should accept 
the hand of Edward Young, the Edward whom we saw reluc- 
/ antly yielding to her decision, when taking leave of her on 

board the “ Hesperus.” He was a widower with a very fair 
share of this world’s goods, and an only son, Leonard, who 
had given promise of considerable ability, had taken honours 
at Oxford, but since then had bitterly disappointed his father 
by developing a turn for roving. Disregarding all appeal, he 
had insisted upon seeing life in Australia, whither he had 
betaken himself about a year before this story begins. 

The “Canterbury Association,” formed for the purpose of 
selling the fabulously fertile land, promised a wonderful open- 
ing for small capitalists, prophesying riches as a speedy return 
for a moderate outlay. 

Mrs. Gerrard had taken steps to gain information respecting 
this new colony from the heads of the “ Association,” and 
foresaw a bright, independent future for her boys. She made 
her decision at what cost none but herself can know. 

Could she have seen her life for the next three years, even 
her stout heart would have quailed. 

She and her family arrived in Canterbury at a time of 
general heart-sinking. Many colonists—instead of waiting 
till a bank was established, precaution insisted upon by 
Mrs. Gerrard’s trustees—had put themselves and their belong- 
ings into the first ship bound for Australia, taking with them 
their precious cash,so that the want of money was deplorable. 

Mrs. Gerrard would fain have taken flight, finding that her 
land was situated in a hitherto uninhabited region across the 

; river Avon, which now flows through the large and prosperous 
city of Christchurch. From those who visited the “ Hesperus ” 
in harbour, authentic histories came to her ears of the privation, 
and misfortunes endured by her compatriots and fellow-colonists 
on shore; she heard, for instance, of a clergyman and his wife, 
who, after having had their broad acres indicated to them on 
a map kept for that purpose in the land office, valiantly set 
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forth to take possession of the same provided with a carpet- 
bag anda parasol. She heard of others more provident who 
gloried in a tent; and of old Mr, who, rejoicing in the 
superior luxury of a hut, yet jealously cherished an umbrella 
as a further protection from rain that insinuated itself through 
the weather-board roof. 

The Honourable had purchased property in Canterbury 
and come out in the same ship with Mr. to see what it was 
worth ; he, during the first rains, left the scanty accommodation 
of his hotel to see how his fellow-passenger fared, and found 
him seated upon his bed which, for security against rats, he 
had raised on zine packing-cases, Water flowed freely 
around, but seated under his umbrella, he defied elements and 
rats, exclaiming triumphantly in answer to his visitor’s horrified 
look of inquiry: “I’ve been the round of my domicile, and I’ve 
found a dry spot at last in which to ‘ take root,’ as the Yankees 
say; perhaps you will give me a call when it has stopped 
raining.” 

Mrs. Gerrard took counsel as to the style of temporary 
shelter she should erect, until she should “ see her way,” which 
was lamentably obscure just then. The result was a large V 
hut, misnamed after a perverse British fashion, the shape in 
reality being that of A. 

Her friends tried hard to dissuade her from going to live 
upon her land at once, instead of remaining in the town, the 
rather ambitious title given to a scanty collection of habita- 
tions of primitive architecture, occupying the site of the city 
which was to be. 

Dr. Croker had discussed with Mrs. Gerrard in England the 
advantages of emigration to this promising portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions ; he had ‘transplanted thither his wife and 
young family in a fit of enterprising enthusiasm, which had 











suddenly cooled on his first introduction to the realities of 


life in a raw colony, and the discovery that existence there was 
very much the reverse of what his “fancy painted it” in 
theory. He, by virtue of the authority which nearly a year’s 
residence in the town gave him, was urgent in his appeal to 
Mrs. Gerrard not to tempt Providence by going to live so far 
from human habitations. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Gerrard, you ;will have your _ throat 
cut from ear to ear !” 

“ Well, doctor, you will have to sew it up again.” 
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A week later saw the brave widow seated on a packing-case 
alone in the Wigwam. 

Jem was feeling a delicious sense of importance as he 
directed the draymen where to put cases of crockery and other 
valuables needed for immediate use. 

Hal busied himself by filling a huge boiler with water, while 
a young emigrant lighted a fire outside the hut at a respect- 
ful distance, assisting Hal to suspend the boiler, gipsy-fashion, 
which process he called “swinging the billy.” 

Helen and May had superintended the opening of a case 
containing a handsome china breakfast service ; each had pinned 
up the other's dress after the manner of washerwomen, and 
they were bent upon surprising mother with their dexterity 
in preparing tea. 

Suddenly Hal burst into the hut. “Come along, you must 
have tea outside the sunset is glorious, we saw nothing like 
it in the tropics! Claude should have visited New Zealand 
before he painted his sunsets. What is it,mother?” He was 
struck by the white rigid face. 

She made a gallant effort ; she would not damp her children’s 
zealous excitement by letting them perceive the cold sense 
of undefined dread congealing her heart. What if her money 
should not arrive by the next ship? What if her trustees 
should wait io hear of her arrival before sending it ? 

The conviction forced itself upon her that she had made a 
fatal mistake ; it would have been better had she been content 
to let her sons plod on in England than that delusive dreams 
of wealth and independence should have brought them to such 
an awakening as this. 

The hand resting in her lap was clenched convulsively, the 
nails driven into the soft flesh with the effort required to 
strangle the despair which threatened to overpower her. 
Smiling at Hal with her eyes—for the muscles of her mouth 
never relaxed, they had other work to do—she rose and 
followed him to a seat he had prepared for her in a large 
bunch of flax. 

Her eyes travelled over an immense plain, broken by two 
clumps of trees, one called “ Papanui,” the other “ Riccarton.” 
Along its whole extent the plain was flanked by a range of 
snow-capped mountains; on the other side abruptly rose the 
Port Hills, beyond which lay the harbour and seaport town 
of Lyttelton. Picturesque patches of green showmg among 
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the yellow grass, indicated the abode of some settler who had 
already sown his crops. A soft, warm wind came in faint 
sighs from the north-west. I have never heard it scientifically 
explained why the “ north-wester,” which blows through the 
gorges and over the snow, should sweep across the plain with 
suffocating warmth, parching vegetation, and making havoc 
in gardens and orchards. 

The plantations and orchards had not risen into existence 
and so the nor-wester might do his worst. Little recked the 
long waving tussocks of wiry grass, the beds of high fern, or 
the feathery plumes of toi-toi, Hal was quite justified in his 
eulogium. 

The sky was flecked with large downy clouds ; behind them, 
the sun was just emerging, rosy red. The effect of his appear- 
ance was magical ; he seemed to touch the top of the mountain, 
behind which he was preparing to sink, and bathed the opposite 
hills in a flood of golden light shot with crimson. The sky 
forthwith assumed varied and brilliant hues, the mountain 
range deepened into a rich purple, while their caps reflected the 
sun’s red glow. It was a weird beauty,and the silence and 
solitude affected Mrs..Gerrard painfully. 

She was roused from her reverie by an exclamation of dismay 
from her youngest daughter, who stood by the camp fire gazing 
ruefully upon the fragments of a delicate china cup which she 
held. 

“'The cups are bewitched! This is the fourth I have filled 
for you with this nice hot tea, and each has snapped in halves. 
The man who sold them must have known that you were going 
to New Zealand and could not send them back thirteen 
thousand, five hundred nautical miles.” 

“Bless my heart alive, Miss May, there’s few chaney cups 
as ‘ll stand bilin water the fust time ’o using,” remarked the 
young emigrant ; “tin pannikins is worth more than chaney for 
camp work, and gives more of a flavour.” 

May thought that the flavour of tin relished by Satchell 
would not be exactly suited to her mother’s palate, but forebore 
to express the opinion. Acting upon a suggestion from Hal, 
that she should wait till the tea, which had been brewed by 
throwing a handful into the boiling cauldron, had cooled, she 
bent her steps to the hut where she had left Helen busy. 

Helen had judged that her vocation lay in the housemaid’s 
department rather than that of cook. Whether she was 
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influenced by doubts as to the pernicious effect stooping over 
a fire might have upon her complexion, which was very fair, 
with a delicate rose-tint in the cheeks,I know not; but May 
soon relieved her from all anxiety on that score by cheerfully 
replying, “Choose which work you like, I'll do the rest, you 
might sweep the floor, the draymen have made it dusty by 
tramping in and out with the things.” 

Helen found a small hand-brush and set to work on her 
knees. She had about half-completed the task, too much 
engrossed to notice that the atmosphere had become darker, 
until she was startled by a stentorian voice close to her saying, 
in a horrible jargon of broken American,— 

“ Hulloa, little ’un, you’re fixin it off fine, most folks sweep 
the dirt out at the door. ’*Pears you like a heap in the middle. 
One don’t want specs to see as youre a new hand. Why, 
have yer niver seed a black face afore, as it makes yer kinder 
skeered ?” 

The apparition was enough to scare stronger nerves, 

The little square, guiltless of glass, which did duty for a 
window, over which the piece of calico to act as a substitute 
was not yet nailed, was entirely filled by the great bullet-head 
ofa huge negro. He was grinning from ear to ear, exhibiting 
a row of teeth which might have filled many a fair dame with 
envy. 

He continued to glare down upon Helen, much diverted at 
the sensation he created. 

Repressing her first inclination to scream, she resumed her 
brush, trying to look unconcerned while revolving in her mind 
away of escape. Oh, if Hal would only come! Perhaps the 
others had wandered away and she was alone with this creature, 
who looked so hideous that she dare not risk another glance 
at him. 

“ Ain’t I to hear what sort of a voice you’ve got. I’spose 
yer godmother guv’ yer a name. Let’s hear it; mine’s 
Long Tom.” 

She was somewhat reassured by hearing her own language 
spoken so glibly, for her first idea had been that he was a 
Maori. So, speaking with all the dignity she could muster, 
for she was horrified at his familiarity, she replied that her 
name was Helen. 

“Ellen, the name of my sweetheart away to Ole Virginny. 
She had a face as black as a coal. Now I reckon you set 
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store by them pink cheeks. You'll hev’ to put ‘em under a 
glass case, or the sun ‘ll walk with ’em.” 

To Helen’s great relief, May came in, not looking any way 
disconcerted at Long Tom’s presence, for she had already 
made his acquaintance. He had appeared on the scene driving 
his team of eight oxen, with much whip-cracking and swearing, 
on his way to Papanui for timber. 

Long Tom was a celebrity in the new settlement. It ap- 
peared to be his mission to pioneer the roads, the wheels of 
his dray making the first track in a new direction through the 
swamps and gullies of the Canterbury plains. 

Although decidedly deficient in the organ of veneration, 
he conceived a sentiment of respectful admiration for Mrs. 
Gerrard and her family, whom he was pleased to define to his 
“ mates ” as “ Good pluck’d ’uns,” meaning that they were more 
than commonly courageous. 


After his first introduction to Helen, he never passed the , 


hut without stopping to ask the ladies if he could bring them 
anything from town. 

Mrs. Gerrard had obtained the services of a man and his 
wife in the capacity of servants. This worthy pair,in spite 
of encumbrance in the shape of a boy and a girl, demanded 
eighty pounds a year, as an equivalent for their labour. 

Poor Betsy Thompson suffered considerably in the process 
of transplantation ; she had left broken fibres of her heart in 
the mother country, but, naturally active, she did not sit down 
to bewail Thompson’s tomfoolishness—such she had desig- 
nated his laudable desire to emigrate—but made her moan 
as she went about her work. Long 'Tom’s visits were a terror, 
until one morning when he proved himself a friend in need. 

“ Wal, mother, you be looking quite spry dis’ mornin’, you’ve 
dried your eyes,and curled yer teeth,” was his salutation as he 
opened the door of the building in which Betsy cooked for her 
mistress’s family during the day. At the time of which | write, 
this building was incomplete, so Betsy and her party had to 
walk a distance of two miles to sleep in a hut on their own land. 

She took no notice of Long 'Tom’s remarks upon her improved 
personal appearance, but moaned out : 

“Oh, Long Tom, what a country this is! To think of ow 
having crossed the water, brought the childer’ along with us, 
to have the eyes smoked out of their heads with wood fires 
as won't burn.” 
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She raised herself despairingly from the hearth, where she 
was superintending the baking of scones on the camp oven 
lid which hung over the fire. 

“Won't burn, won’t it?” Tom administered a contemp- 
tuous kick to the green logs, in which the sap hissed and 
bubbled at the ends. “Oh Lord! some white folks’ edjication 
has been neglected; you’ve been at your old tricks again, 
missis ; chucking on the dry kindling one week—for the next 
leaving nothing but dese hyer tarnation pine logs, that would 
puzzle the devil himself to light. Bear a smart hand with 
dis consarn”—handing the lid and cakes, Then down he 
went on his knees to reconstruct the fire on principles of 
bush science. Puffs of smoke coming down the wide 
chimney sent Betsy into the farthest corner of the domi- 
cile with smarting eyes, and her apron over her head, 
ejaculating, 

“ Lord-a-mussy, I shall run away, I know I shall.” 

“ If de Lord gives you sense, He spects you'll use it; anyhow 
gib ’im thanks ’cos He’s sent me to larn yer.” 

Betsy emerged from her apron. 

“Do you think He’d hear me? No. God Almighty would 
niver come to such a place as this; there’s no Providence 
here, that’s the worst of it. Where we lived in the old 
country, there was the church, the school for the childer’, 
and the parson dressed so respectable; here, they've a queer 
sort of barn for a church and pepper-and-salt parsons.” (I 
presume the remark applied to the colour of their cloth.)— 
“But it will be many a long day before Providence makes 
any account of ’em.” 

“Wal, old ’oman, most places is the same to Him, I’m 
thinking, considerin’ He made ’em all, though I have heard tell 
as this was the last place created; p’raps that accounts for 
it being a bit rough.” This solution awed Betsy, and silenced 
her speculations, 

The fire now burned merrily. Tom lighted his pipe, picked 
up his bullock-whip, hitched up his belt,and gave a parting 
injunction to Mrs. Thompson to “keep her pecker up and not 
be like two pennyworth of Lord-help-us looking out for an 
hospital window. He then sallied forth whisiling the air of 
“Ben Bolt” with amazing sweetness. 

“Captain! leopard! tiger! pull up lads!” Down came his 
whip with sharp cracks like the report of a pistol. The 
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animals’ sides and backs bore testimony to Tom’s skill in 
using it. 

“He would not be so bad, if he could keep sober,” Betsy 
muttered. “ But, lor; what can you expect from them black 
folks? I s’spose they was only invented to frighten and plague 
the whites.” 

Keeping sober was Long Tom’s difficulty ; he could be trusted 
not to transgress till his contract was finished, but when he ' 
received his wages, he could not refrain from what he called 
“seeing them down.” 

This morning he was to deliver the last load of a contract 
for building-timber, and it was but too probable he would 
indulge in a “ jollification ” in the evening. 





(To be continued. 


AT SUNSET. 


—:0:—— 


When the sun is slowly sinking in the crimson bosom’d west, 

And the birds are singing lightly o’er each softly shaded nest, 

Then the dewdrops kiss the flowers and the night breeze 
murmurs “ Rest.” 


Then the laden bees fly homeward, ’mid the shadows long and 
grey, 

O’er the fragrant clover blossoms, o’er the pearly-tinted may, 

By the ripple of the river where the rushes softly sway. 


And the breath of dewy roses comes adown the fields to me, 
When the daisies tremble lightly, as a silver-spangled sea, 
And the kingcups fold their petals in the peaceful meadow-lea. 





Ah! the rest time in the gloaming, when the first sweet stars 
gleam bright 

In the veiling clouds of sapphire like a jewelled crown of light. 

And amid the tender shadows comes the dreamy wind’s “ Good- 
night.” 


Augusta Hancock. 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


By CHARLES J. Warp, M.A. 
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*%|N these unromantic days, it is hard for any man to 
} become “ the hero of a hundred fights.” Lord 
Charles Beresford, however, has never thrown 
away a chance of scoring, and, as he is still only 
forty-four years of age, there is no saying what 
strides he may yet make towards compassing 
this proverbial total for men of his calibre. Britons are 
naturally “children of the sea,” and it would be strange and 
unaccountable if they refused the incense of hero-worship to 
one who perpetuates, in his own person, the best traditions of 
the Royal Navy of England. Soldiers and sailors are poli- 
ticians only in “ the piping times of peace,” and during the 





‘temporary suspension of the more active and exciting duties 


of their calling. Before the foe,no question is admissible as 
to the party complexion of the ministry which has sent them 
into battle. To accomplish the task set them is the one 
paramount obligation, and a supreme loyalty to “Queen and 
country ” the best guarantee of its complete fulfilment. This 
should always be remembered in studying the story of British 
battles by land or sea; and indeed, whether it is remembered 
or not, no Englishman can read that story without feeling that 
great men were his brothers, or without feeling a new 
enthusiasm for the honour of Old England. It is something 
surely to find that, as occasion serves, the spirit of our ancient 
mariners reasserts itself in the modern race of British sailors. 
This is attested by the behaviour of officers and men alike 
on the happily rare occasions which now attest their prowess, 
and it has been the high fortune of Lord Charles Beresford 
to come boldly to the front as a conspicuous representative of 
the pluck and skill and daring which have long characterised 
British seamanship. 

Lord Charles, as all men know, is a son of the late anda 
brother of the present Marquis of Waterford. His mother was 
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a daughter of Colonel Charles Powell Leslie, of Glasslough, co, 
Monaghan, where her father’s family has still an honoured 
representative in a resident landlord of great gifts as an artist. 
The Leslies are as full of “ character” as the Beresfords them- 
selves, and I suspect our Naval hero, like many another remark- 
able man, is under special obligations for distinctive gifts 
inherited from his mother, Christiana Julia, Marchioness of 
Waterford. Lord Charles, the second son, was born February 
10th, 1846. 

It is usual to trace the lineage of distinguished families 
back to the period of the Norman conquest, and certainly the 
name Le Poer, which belongs to all the Waterford family, 
opens up great possibilities. Let it be enough, however, to 
state that Robert le Poer was marshal of King Henry IL, 
and this monarch’s introduction of his own sway into the 
kingdom of Ireland is one of these historical facts which have 
not, so far, been disputed. Henry II. had Irish lands to give 
away, and no doubt his faithful marshal was, as well as others, 
a recipient of the royal bounty in this respect. The present 
Waterford family are, at any rate, directly descended from 
Marshal Robert le Poer, of 1172. The name Power, another 
form of Poer, is very usual in Ireland, and especially so, I 
should say, both in the city and county of Waterford, and 
amongst the peasantry is commonly abbreviated into the 
sound of “ Poor.” Waterford, it is well known, was one of 
the places visited by Cromwell and his soldiers when the 
Protector made his memorable journey through Ireland. Oliver 
impressed himself upon places, as well as upon people, and 
memorials of this dual influence are to be found to this day in 
“the city by the Suir.” He found the county of Waterford 
in the possession of three branches of this one family descended 
from Marshal le Poer,and proceeded to dislodge them from 
their residences or castles of Curraghmore, Don Isle, and 
Kilmeaden ; places which supplied lordly titles to their several 
owners. ‘The Lord of Kilmeaden was hung up on one of his 
own trees,and his lands parcelied out amongst Cromwell’s 
soldiers. These latter afterwards sold the lands to a gentleman 
named Ottrington ; the ancient deed of assignment is still in 
existence, and shows that men could fight very well who 
could not write their own names. Ottrington planted some 
families on the lands whose descendants can still be traced 
amongst the local gentry, and his granddaughter married 
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Viscount Doneraile, through which alliance the Donerailes 
inherit, to this day,an immense and valuable territory in the 
county of Waterford. From all of which it appears that if 
the Beresfords have sometimes been gainers, they have also 
sometimes been losers, by the presence of the English in 
Ireland ; and certainly the benefits they have bestowed on the 
neighbourhood in seven hundred years amount to some acknow- 
ledgment of the gift (already well earned, no doubt) from 
Henry Il. 

Pluck, dash, and a romantic kind of bravery are things which 
the Beresfords inherit as naturally as their own name, a 
remark which finds signal illustration in the career of Lord 
Charles. Cromwell found the castle of Don Isle in the posses- 
sion of a countess and her retainers. The Countess of Don 
Isle (whose coronetted tombstone was unearthed about seventy 
years ago in an old burying ground in the neighbourhood) 
must have been a remarkable woman ; taking advantage of the 
position of her castle on an insulated and lofty rock, she defied 
Cromwell, and, it is said, would have successfully defied him 
but for one of those incidents which can happen only in Ireland, 
Her second in command in defending the castle wasa gallant 
gunner who directed its artillery. Cromwell, lacking time to ° 
continue the stubborn contest, discontinued the attack, and 
prepared to move on to easier victories. The strain of battle 
over, the gallant gunner sent a demand to the Countess for 
suitable refreshment ; a ‘simple drink of buttermilk she requited 
his exertions withal, whereupon the offended gunner made 
signals to the retiring foe, and surrendered the castle. What 
Cromwell did with the Don Isle lands I do not know, but the 
ruins both of the castle and of the adjoining church have told 
for two hundred years of his struggle with the Countess and her 
men. At Curraghmore, some stratagem was adopted to 
appease Oliver,and the local annals testify that the courage, 
beauty, and ingenuity of a daughter of the Lord of Curraghmore 
saved for her father, and for the Waterford family to this day, 
the magnificent estate still known under this familiar title. 

A few words may not be amiss concerning a place which 
was the “home” of Lord Charles till, after the manner of men, 
he married a wife, and made a home of his own. Curraghmore, 
in the county Waterford, is part of what was called Power's 
Country in centuries gone by,and part of the ancient castle 
is included in the modern building which is now the residence 
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of the head of the family. This residence stands in a valley 
formed by a mountain river which flows into the Suir. I 
hear that the demesne is four thousand acres in extent, with 
nearly half of it under trees; and if this be so, one can well 
believe that 

“ The character of Curraghmore is grandeur ; not that arising 
from the costly or laborious exertions of man, but rather the 
magnificence of nature. The beauty of the situation consists 
in its lofty hills, rich vales, and almost impenetrable woods, 
which deceive the eye,and give the idea of almost boundless 
forests, The variety of the scenery is calculated to please 
in the highest degree, and to gratify’ every taste; from the 
lofty mountain to the quiet and sequestered walk on the bank 
of the river, every gradation of rural beauty may be enjoyed.” 

The salmon-leap,as it is called, is one of the most noted 
spots on the demesne, where the salmon may be observed, at 
the time of their periodical ascent, making the most persever- 
ing attempts to overcome the obstacle presented by a kind 


of waterfall in the Clodagh stream itself. The little church of 


Clonegam, and the vaults of the Beresfords in the adjoining 
graveyard, are also objects of interest; the little church has 
wood-work of beautifully carved Irish oak, seven windows 
of stained glass, and a chapel containing sculptured effigies 
of distinguished Beresfords, depicted in knightly uniforms, 
archbishops’ robes, and so on, But any description of Curragh- 
more would require a special article, and so I pass on, having 
made this brief allusion to a place which must be full of 
endearing associations to the subject of this article. 

Lord Charles began his career in the Navy at thirteen years 
of age, entering in 1859; seven years later he was appointed 
lieutenant; in 1872, he became flag-lieutenant to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Devonport; and in 1875, he accompanied 
the Prince of Wales to India as naval aide-de-camp. From 
1877 to 1881, he was commander of the Royal yacht “ Osborne,” 
and 1 may here add: the names of other ships in which he 
served at various times, viz.,“ Marlboro’,” “ Defence,” “ Clio,” 
‘* Tribune,” “ Sutlej,” “ Research,” “ Victoria and Albert ” (Royal 
yacht), “ Galatea,” “ Goshawk,” “ Bellerophon,” “ Thunderer.” 

It was whilst in command of the “ Condor,” however, that 
he found or made opportunities for the exercise of the utmost 
gallantry and skill. Hewas engaged in the Bombardment 
of Alexandria in 1882, and his ship, the “Condor,” succeeded 
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in safely assisting the ironclad “ Téméraire ” from a perilous 
position, the latter having gone a-ground in the beginning 
of the engagement. He next centred the “Condor’s ” atten- 
tion upon the formidable Marabout batteries, the strongest 
defence but one of the port of Alexandria. His ship bearing 
down upon these batteries at once engaged guns superior to 
her own, but gallantry more than adjusted the balunce in 
this contest, and the enemy’s batteries were silenced. The 
Admiral’s ship signalled “ Well done, Condor!” and _ this 
generous praise had been nobly earned by a_ vigorous 
sustained, and entirely successful attack. It was soon dis- 
covered that the Khedive was in great danger. He had 
taken refuge with Dervish Pasha, at Ramleh, but Arabi had 
sent a body of troops to guard the place and kill the Khedive. 
Tewfik and Dervish Pasha succeeded, however, in bribing 
the men, and in sending a report of their position to Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour. The “Condor” was ordered in 
shore to keep the Egyptain troops in check, whilst the 
Khedive escaped to Ras-el-Tin. This commission was also 
promptly effected by Lord Charles, and then we see him 
out of his ship,a landsman for the nonce, and extemporised 
into the position of Chief Commissioner of Police. We can 
all remember the looting and general disorder which followed 
the Bombardment of Alexandria, and also the organisation 
of a regular police system, administered by Lord Charles 
Beresford, for putting an end to the wholesale destruction 
and robbery which prevailed. Desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies, and the new police adopted severe and 
effective measures. Lord Charles was made Captain for 
his servives at the Bombardment of Alexandria, and two years 
later (September 1884) was appointed on the staff of Lord 
Wolseley for the Nile Expedition. He was in command of the 
Naval Brigade which accompanied Sir Herbert Stewart across 
the Desert, and of all the men in immediate charge of the 
machine gun at Abu Klea, was the only one who escaped 
slaughter. 

About the most famous passage in his life, however, belongs 
to an earlier period, when with the river steamer “ Safia ” 
he rescued Sir Charles Wilson’s party, wrecked on their return 
from Khartoum, It was on this occasion that he was anchored 
for twenty-four hours under the fire of the enemy’s fort, 
whilst the steamer’s boiler was being repaired, and with the 
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two machine guns on board kept down the enemy’s fire till 
he was able to move forward. 

There are some other incidents which may seem of small 
account beside these public services just mentioned, and 
which are yet a gratifying confirmation of the fact that the 
nobility displayed on great occasions is but the ordinary 
nobility of the man, elevated to what an emergency demands. 
I refer to his being presented, in 1870 and 1881, with the 
gold medal of the Royal Humane Society, and the medal 
of the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society, for having 
on three occasions jumped overboard to save life at sea. One 
of these occasions at least, is worthy of special record, At 
Port Stanley, Falkland Island, one of the marines fell over- 
board, and was rescued by Lord Charles, who was attired 
at the moment in a heavy shooting suit, and had his pockets 
filled with cartridges. All things considered, the hero-wor- 
ship of this gallant sailor has been well earned,and is not 
misplaced. 

Lord Charles,in his quiet times, is a politician, and will be 


an old Parliamentary hand in due season, His own county 


of Waterford sent him to Parliament in 1876, and he repre- 


sented that constituency till 1880, when he was defeated. He 
had a donkey,I hear, in Egypt, which he called “ The County 
Waterford,” on the ground that the animal first received 
his attentions kindly, but when he offered these attentions a 
second time—cast him off! In 1885 he was returned for 
East Marylebone, defeating the former member by nearly a 
thousand votes. In 1886 he was again accepted by the 
same constituency, and the Unionist Government gave him 
office as a Naval Lord. Heseems to have been sadly uncom- 
fortable in this same office. He was oppressed with the 
conviction that he was not doing enough for his salary, 
though the Government probably think he has given them 
trouble enough to have earned a much larger sum. He 
wants the Navy to be as strong, not as any in the world, 
but as any other two put together. He wants a complete 
system adopted of communicating with every ship at a 
moment’s notice, and so making it possible to concentrate 
an enormous fleet at a given spot with instantaneous rapidity. 
He wants the serious business of the Admiralty to be performed 
by experts, not by men who have no practical knowledge 
of “the service.” He did not hit it off with his old school- 
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fellow, Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and in the most sailor-like and good-tempered way criticised 
his methods and resigned office. 

Lord Charles has also been obliged by the requirements of 
his profession to resign his seat in Parliament; but we look 
for his presence again at Westminster. He has always said 
that he remains in Parliament only so long as there is no 
naval service for which to volunteer. In this he certainly 
expresses the mind of the country which is so proud of him. 
We should like to see him an Admiral in time of war, a Senator 
in time of peace. 





ARGELEZ AND THE PYRENEES. 
by R. S. My ne, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford.) 
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ONSIDERING its beauty and grandeur, the noble 
range of lofty mountains which divide France 
and Spain is but slightly known by the ordinary 
traveller. Any one who is tired of Switzerland, 
und yet anxious to explore magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, will find himself well repaid by a 

short visit to the Pyrenees, provided he can take his holiday 
in spring or autumn, 

Starting from London, the best way of crossing Northern 
France is by the usual route to Paris, and thence through a 
somewhat uninteresting country to the old capital of the 
Orleanois on the river Loire. On leaving Orleans, the first 
railway station of importance is Vierzon,the junction for the 
fine cathedral city of Bourges. Passing on to the south, there 
isa handsome church at Chateauroux, whose exterior somewhat 
resembles St. Clotilde in Paris. As the journey progresses, the 
scenery becomes more beautiful,and the line begins to wind 
in and out amongst the hills. Between Argenton and Limoges 
a fine granite range is crossed ; and,on a clear day, there are 
striking views of lofty mountains to the east. The town of 


Limoges is situated on the side of a hill, above the river 
L 
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Vienne, and is chiefly famous for its excellent china manufac 
tory and its magnificent Gothic Cathedral. This sacred edifice 
is a good example of the best fourteenth century work, and the 
interior presents a particularly striking architectural effect. 
The only tower is at the west end, and rises from a grim 
square mass of solid granite, separated from the main body of 
the church. The sombre external flying buttresses seem 
needlessly solid and heavy for a granite structure. 

In the year 1370, this ancient city was besieged and captured 
by Edward the Black Prince, but the curious medizval walls 
and fortifications have been quite ruthlessly destroyed in order 
to make room for modern walks and boulevards, There are 
hardly any Roman remains of the Lemovices, though the town 
is mentioned by Cesar. It was the birthplace of the famous 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau in 1688. Seven miles distant is the 
charming ruined castle of Chalusset, once the residence of the 
Viscounts of Limoges. On the way to Brive (the next im- 
portant railway junction) St. Yrieix is passed, famous for its 
porcelain-earth. The strange name is derived from St. 
Aredius, who founded a monastery on this spot in the sixth 
century after the birth of Christ. Between Brive and Toulouse, 
the route traverses a striking hilly country, and the constantly 
shifting scene is full of interest. The Castle of Turenne, now 
« wild mass of ruins, frowns above the summit of a precipi- 
tous rock overhanging the river Tourmente, a tributary of 
the Dordogne. Here the fierce partisans of the Fronde were 
summoned to arms in 1650, by the brave wife of the great 
Condé. 

Further to the south, not far from the railway station of 
Roc Amadour, is the curious and interesting little walled town 
of the same name, containing a peculiar Pilgrimage Church of 
the twelfth century, built in chapels one above another. 

On the bold heights above Capdenac overhanging the river 
Lot, there are interesting remains of medieval fortifications, 
and of the house to which Sully retired after the death of King 
Henry IV. of France. The line of railway now rises to a 
considerable height, traversing a picturesque, but stony district, 
till it strikes the valley of the Aveyron, and at once descends 
through wild gorges to Villefranche, and then passing the 
ruined castles of Najac, and La Guépie, both finely situated 
reaches Lexos. Near Vindrac, the interesting walled town 
of Cordes is seen, at a distance of about four miles, containing 
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some houses built in the thirteenth century, and an ancient 
market-place. After passing Gaillac, the railway leaves the 
mountainous region of Languedoc, and traversing a rich plain 
reaches the ancient city of Toulouse. The red-tiled houses, 
the quaint little towers,and the change in architectural style, 
as well as the prevalence of the termination “ac” in the names 
of places, distinctly mark the entry into a new and more 
southern province, possessed of an individuality and character 
all its own. Of this province, Toulouse is the capital, and the 
Church of St. Sernin is by far the finest and most interesting 
edifice in the town. Built partly of brick and partly of stone 
in the Romanesque style, the older portion was consecrated by 
Pope Urban IL, in 1090, and the remainder was completed 
in the twelfth century. Before the great Revolution of 1790 
the crypt contained many valuable relics, and the coffin of St 
Thomas Aquinas still remains. Over the entry is the motto 
—“Nonest in toto sanctior orbe locus.” The long nave with 
its eleven bays is very striking, and the mixture of Byzantine 
and Saracenic work with late Norman is especially worthy of 
intelligent notice. This noble church was for many years the 
last resting place of the Counts of Toulouse. 

The Cathedral of St. Etienne is worth a brief visit. The 
peculiar nave was built by Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, 
the friend of the Albigenses in troublous days, who was be- 
sieged in his own town by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
with the approval of Pope Innocent III. The Flamboyant 
choir is of much later date, and not in a line with the nave. 
The red brick tower is very singular in form, and the whole 
building is most irregular. The historic field of the Battle of 
Toulouse on April 10, 1814, is close to the town, and it is re- 
corded that on this occasion the Duke of Wellington was much 
struck by the hopeless timidity of the Spanish troops. As in 
other populous places, the ancient fortifications have been des- 
troyed to make new streets and boulevards, 

All the way from Toulouse to Tarbes, there are magnificent 
views of the Pyrenees, which in the spring look lovely in their 
white robe of snow. ‘Tarbes is the chief town of the Depart- 
ment of the Hautes Pyrenees, situated on the River Adour. 
The Cathedral is a fourteenth century building, with a Roman- 
esque decorated in bad style, and altogether disappointing. 
The Black Prince kept his court here, and the well-known early 


French chronicler Froissart describes the visit of the Count 
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d’ Armagnac. From Lourdes a single line of railway ascends a 
beautiful mountain valley to Argelez, from whence numerous 
excursions may be made to the highest points in the Pyrenees. 
The general view from this picturesque village is striking, 
and the granite peaks rise one behind another in magnificent 
array, and cold and solemn beauty. The Hotel de France, kept 
by M. T. Peyrafitte, is excellent, and forms a good rendezvous 
for the tourist who is eager to explore this mountainous 
district. 

The excursion to Luz, twelve miles distant, is well worth 
undertaking. After passing Pierrefitte, the road traverses a 
mountain gorge of great interest, with precipitous crags above 
the torrent, and lofty peaks overhead. At St. Sauveur there is 
a fine bridge, erected by the Emperor Napoleon III. andat Luz 
a very curious fortified church, built by the Knights Templars 
in the twelfth century as an outpost against the Saracens. The 
most interesting features are the north door, with its curious 
Norman sculpture; the north transept terminating in an 
embattled tower; and the external semi-circular wall enclosing 
the burial ground, pierced at regular intervals with loopholes 
for purposes of defence. 

On the slope of the mountain on the north side of this 
elevated valley there is a small ruined castle said to have been 
built by the English in the days of the Black Prince. From the 
south of Luz the ascent of the Pic de Bergous, 6,700 feet in 
height, may be easily made, and a good general view of the 
higher ranges of the Pyrenees obtained. From either this village 
or trom St. Sauveur it is well worth while to drive on to 
Gavarnée. The scenery on the way is extremely grand, and 
on approaching the few houses that form the last resting 
place in France, the frontier of Spain is seen, marked by a 
sharp line of rock over 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The wonderful Cirque, with stupendous precipices over 4,000 
feet in height, encircling with ice and snow the mystic source of 
the Gave de Pau, is upon the whole most striking at a little 
distance, and in consequence not too much under the sharp 
frontier ridge. ‘To the left is the pointed Pic de Piméné, to the 
right the Pic Gabist, and the Pass to Spain called La Porte de 
Gavarnce. There is also the famous Bréche de Roland, and 
far away to the west the mighty Vignemale. 

Another charming excursion from Argelez is the drive to 
Cauterets, and the exploration of the opening of the High Pass 
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beyond leading into Spain. After passing Pierrefitte, the road 
enters a narrow gorge of savage grandeur, at the upper end of 
which is situated Cauterets, 3,000 feet above the sea. Imme- 
diately above the town rises the Pic de Peguére; and, while 
the soft snow is melting in springtime, large avalanches descend 
into the gave or torrent below, a few hundred yards from the 
houses, The rushing broken snow, as it hurries down the 
precipitous mountain side, presents much the same appearance 
as foaming water. In the hollows of the neighbouring rocks, 
mineral springs arise, sulphurous and hot, above 100° Fahr., 
and give 280,000 gallons daily, the largest amount in the whole 
range of the Pyrenees. 

About six miles from Cauterets, ascending 2,000 feet along 
the mule track to the south, a rude wooden bridge is reached, 
called le Pont d’ Espagne, 5,000 feet above the sea. The 
scenery is magnificent, and here the track diviles, To 
the left is the steep path leading to the lonely Lac de Gaube, 
to the right the wild route for the Marcadaon Pass, with a 
column 8,800 feet, and beyond the baths of Panticosa in the 
sunny realms of Spain. In the early spring, however, it 
is not possible to proceed beyond Le Cascade de Cerisey (4,000 
feet) on account of the great depth of the soft snow. And 
even so the expedition is not altogether agreeable, notwith- 
standing the sublime grandeur of the granite rocks, and the 
rushing fury of the torrent. If the sun happens to shine 
brightly, it becomes difficult to walk on a path covered with 
five or six feet of snow,and here and there the remnants of 
small avalanches. The traveller, however, is apt to sink in 
so far that there is little danger of falling over the precipice. 
In the month of July these tracks are free of snow. In early 
days, Cauterets was a favourite summer resort of the Kings 
of Navarre, and Queen Marguerite, sister of Francis L., repaired 
hither with her court. Amongst the high ridges of rock near 
the Vignemale, which is 10,800 feet, eth izard or chamois, and 
the bear may still be hunted by lovers of the chase. 

Besides these two great excursions there are other points of 
interest near Argelez, Thus a short walk to the south takes the 
pedestrian to the Abbey of St. Savin, destroyed in the Great 
Revolution, but previously lord of the valley for eight or nine 
centuries. The church is curious, but so altered as to have 
lost its original character. The most interesting feature is 
the remains of the chapter-house. ‘The Latin text of the 
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Charter of Louis Le Debonnaire, King of France, A.D. 945, is 
still preserved, but is no longer in the possession of the 
Roman clergy. It is said that the Roman Villa, named Palatium 
(Emilianum, once stood on the same site, and Charlemagne first 
endowed the monastic establishment. From the hill side there 
isa pleasing and pretty view over the rich and well watered 
plain of Argelez, enclosed on all sides by lofty mountains, capped 
with snow until the month of June. 

On the other side of the gave or torrent, over which there is a 
strong iron bridge, and further up the valley is the beautiful ruin 
of the Chateau de Beauceus. This feudal castle must once have 
dominated the neighbourhood, and the shattered remnants 
that crown the lonely rock are astriking example of departed 
grandeur. High up on the mountain side, in the Ravine d’ Isaby 
(which in winter and spring is full of snow) there may be found 
some fragments of the Romanesque Chapel and Hermitage of 
St. Orens. Pure Gothic is unknown in the Central Pyrenees, 
though some English books have erroneously quoted this ruin 
as a unique example. 

There are, moreover, plenty of short scrambles, like that to 
Balendreau, through pretty woods and green pastures, where 
continually fresh views of the mountains may be discovered. 
‘The Pic de Viscos is generally prominent. From some 
points of view the lofty Pic de Gabisos looks remarkably 
fine. Then there is the wonderful Route Thermale, made 
by Napoleon Ll., over the mountains to Eaux Bonnes—a 
masterpiece of engineering skill—in one place carried along 
the very face of the precipice. It is worth while to go part 
of the way,and if the whole distance is deemed too long, 
or in spring too lofty, return to Argelez. The mountain 
views are magnificent. In a neighbouring valley there are 
remnants of a castle, said to have been built or occupied by 
Edward the Black Prince. 

The peasantry are civil and obliging, and there is a re- 
markably fine breed of sheep-dogs, which are sometimes fierce, 
and even dangerous in out-of-the-way parts. The women 
are accustomed to work in the fields, and are often seen 
knitting or spinning, surrounded by half a dozen pigs, follow- 
ing just like cats or dogs. In the same way the sheep 
follow the shepherd, and the goats the goatherd. Oxen are 
more often used in carts than horses, to carry wood and 
other heavy material. There is no coal. The men generally 
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wear a flat blue serge or woollen hat, which is becoming, and 
the women tie a silk handkerchief over their heads. In the 
middle of the day the sun is very powerful. The parish 
church of Argelez is a commodious modern structure, of no 
special interest. A priest or monk is seen from time to time 
in the neat and narrow streets. The excellent cuisine of the 
Hotel de France certainly forms a distinct attraction, as well 
as the simple chapel in which the service of the Church of 
England is duly performed on Sunday during the season. 
In the matter of hotels you will not find everywhere, as in 
the Alps, but only in the most favoured valleys, first-class 
establishments of the best French type. 

The character of the mountains is to rise into a vast number 
of pointed “ Pics,” of much the same height, and of striking 
outline. The valleys run north and south,and the frontier 
line is a continuous ridge,almost due east and west. Many 
a valley terminates in a “Cirque,” or vast circular precipice, 
above which is the glacier whence the torrent rises. There 
are no large lakes. The Pyrenees have been called the Alps 
in miniature. They are more pleasing, and more accessible, 
partly because the snow-line is higher, and they possess 
charming forests and verdure, with here and there unique 
Roman or medieval remains. Nethon, a spur of Maladetta, 
on the Spanish side of the frontier,is the highest point and 
just turns eleven thousand feet. Mont Perdu, the highest 
peak in France, is nearly as lofty. Westwards traces of the 
battles of the Black Prince, and the Duke of Wellington’s 
splendid campaigns are of frequent occurrence, and vividly 
recall the stirring glories of two of England's greatest heroes. 

There is one excursion from Argelez of a kind altogether 
different from any of those already mentioned. Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, a short journey by rail, is built over the very grotto 
where the Virgin is reputed to have appeared eighteen times 
in the year 1858 to a sick girl, Bernadotte Soubirous, who 
survived till 1879. The new Pilgrimage Church is a handsome 
Gothic edifice, standing in the midst of lovely scenery, on the 
very edge of the mountains, The architecture is good, yet 
not of the first order ; the number, but not the quality, of votive 
offerings is quite extraordinary. Amongst the special treasures 
a lovely cross, which belonged to Pius 1X. and a golden crown 
studded with diamonds are extremely beautiful. Perhaps the 
strangest thing of all is the heap of carefully sealed letters 
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deposited in a hole in the rock behind the spot where the 
Virgin appeared, waiting for an answer on her next passing 
that way! From all points of view the general prospect is 
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much enhanced by the picturesque castle rising above the 
main streets of the town. 

Lourdes is altogether a marvellous pluce. The odd mixture 
of devotion and superstition, which meets the eye on every 
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side, is not easily forgotten. Watching the simple mountain 
peasant approach with all reverence to make his Easter con- 
fession before his Easter Communion, one feels the devout 
spirit is supreme. 

From Argelez it is possible to travel northwards through the 
old world towns of Auch and Perigueux. The former contains 
a most interesting cathedral, “une des belles cathédrales du 
midi,” as M. Toanne observes. ‘The latter is famous for the re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre and a Roman arch, as well as the 
tenth century cathedral of St. Frouth. From Perigueux there is 
a line to Limoges, and thence by Orleans to Paris, But the 
quicker and more popular route is to go westwards to Pa, 
where two things demand especial attention, the magnificent 





THE CASTLE OF PAU, 


view of the chain of the Pyrenees, resembling in many ways that 
of the Alps from Berne, and the interesting castle,so full of 
reminiscences of Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France. The exterior of this striking edifice has been somewhat 
spoilt by excessive restoration, but the interior is in excellent 
condition. The internal decorations are chiefly connected with 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. The oak panelling, the carved 
chimney-pieces, and the very curious tapestry are especially 
worthy of notice ; and the whole atmosphere of the place carries 
the mind back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
the great sovereigns of the world managed to combine somewhat 
of feudal splendour with the exquisite comforts of modern luxury. 
There is a wonderful inlaid marble table, the gift of Bernadotte, 
King of Sweden; but the tortoiseshell cradle of their own 
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Prince Henry of Navarre is prized above all else by the good 
people of Pau. Evento this day there is a French Protestant 
congregation, numbeiing about a thousand, who trace their 
origin back to the time of Calvin, and survived, as a small rem- 
nant, the terrible persecutions of the later wars of religion. 
From Pau the railway follows the gave or river ina westerly 
direction towards the Atlantic to Puyoo, (the junction for Dax) 
and thence to the fortress city of Bayonne, with its fine Gothic 
Cathedral, on whose groined roof the arms of England may still 
be discerned by those possessed of clear sight. The views of 
the Pyrenees are fine, but the only place of special interest 
passed in this journey of near seventy miles is Orthez with its 
quaint bridge, and ruined castle. In the centre of the bridge 
is an extremely curious watch-tower, and thence the Calvinist 
soldiers of the Comte de Montgomery, as tradition says, 
precipitated into the rushing waters below the Roman priests 
who would not recant after the capture of the place in 1569. 

Before the princes of Béarn moved to Pau, Orthez was the 
capital of the province. The castle was begun by Gaston de 
Foix IV. in 1240, and was dismantled by Cardinal Richelieu. 
[ts former splendour is attested by Froissart, who visited 
Gaston Phoebus, Comte de Foix, in 1388— 

“ L’usage du comte de Foix est tel... quand de sa chambre 
’ mie nuit venoit pour souper en la salle devant lui avoit 
douze torches allumées que douze varlets portoient, et icelles 
douze torches ¢toient tenues devant sa table qui donnoient 
grand clarté ila salle; laquelle salle ¢toit pleine de chevaliers 
et de écuyers,et toujours étoient a foison tables dressées pour 
souper qui vouloit souper.” 

From Bayonne it is very tempting to make an excursion over 
the Spanish frontier, and at the same time to see something of 
the Pays Basque. Some ten miles south 8S. Jean de Lux 
demands a brief visit. In the large church, Louis XIV. of France 
was married to Maria Theresa, Infanta of Spain, and the quaint 
renaissance house in which the King stayed is still called “ La 
Maison Louis XIV.” ‘The sacred edifice presents all the 
special peculiarities of Basque churches. There is no east 
window, but an elaborate screen of wood, richly gilt, against the 
east wall. There are no aisles, very short transepts, and three 
galleries above each other for men, while the women are seated 
on the floor of the nave. The general effect is more curious 
than beautiful. There are some quaint houses in the decaying 
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town, and a pleasant promenade along the sands of the oval bay 
to the open sea. The common people speak Basque, and are de- 
cidedly handsome. Some interesting legends still linger in 
their midst, but less so than in Brittany, and other Celtic 
districts. 

The Spanish frontier is reached at Trun, whence no one 
should omit to walk or drive to the ancient Spanish town of 
Fontarabia. The castle and church crown the houses that 
cluster round in the most picturesque manner, and the stout 
ramparts are nearly perfect. The great Emperor Charles V- 
kept his court here in ancient days, and, though the Castle is 
now disused, yet the thickness of the walls, the size of the 
rooms, and the commanding situation at the mouth of the 
River Bidasoa, bear eloquent witness to its former importance. 

San Sebastian is less than an hour from Trun by train. All 
the houses, as well as the gorgeous churches, in this fashionable 
watering place are modern, as the town was totally destroyed 
in the year 1813. The sea-girt citadel, between two bays, is 
over 400 feet above the Atlantic Ocean, and the waves ever beat 
with wild force against its rocky and precipitous base, while to 
the west many a bluff Spanish headland rises out of the blue 
waste of waters. Here and there, ever swept by the cold 
Atlantic breeze, are scattered the marble memorial slabs to 
British officers who fell in Wellington’s campaigns. 

Returning by way of Bayonne, Biarritz deserves a visit. 
In the spring of this present year the little French watering- 
place, with its huge isolated rocks and fine sea, possessedespecial 
attractions. It pleased the people to think that so great a 
personage as Her Majesty the Queen of England and Empress 
of India, should actually take up her residence there for the 
space of a whole month, and pass in and out amongst the people 
in her carriage or pony-chaise only accompanied by an outrider. 
On all sides respectful deference was shown to the greatest 
reigning sovereign in the civilised world. The local authority 
altered the name of the street which passed her house to the 
“ Avenue de la Reine Victoria,” and on the night before she left 
gave a grand féte. Triumphal arches were erected, flags were 
flying from nearly every house, and there was an excellent dis- 
play of fireworks from the pier and the rock of the Blessed Virgin, 
The royal procession of departure was preceded by a small 
detachment of French Cavalry, while another body of troops 
brought up the rear. 
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XI. Messrs. CHAPPELL AND Co. 


N some of the Board Schools, pianofortes are now 

j « part of the ordinary teaching apparatus. This 

is the shortest way of saying that “ the people” 

have made extraordinary advances in the matter 

of musical culture, and it will also remind us 

that the pianoforte is the instrument which more 

than any other has popularised this culture amongst all classes. 

There may be those who are sceptical of the benefit of extend- 

ing indiscriminately the knowledge of “the art divine,” but 

anyone will probably admit, on a moment’s reflection, that the 

artisan who devotes his leisure to the practice of some musical 

instrument is usually a superior citizen, amongst the most 

refined and orderly of his own important section of the com- 

munity. The progress of civilisation and the culture of music 
are things closely connected with each other. 

The pianoforte, of which Messrs. Chappell and Co, have 
long been manufacturers of world-wide celebrity, was invented 
in 1710. The following notice of it appeared in 1711, in The 
Literary Journal of Italy, contributed by the celebrated Scipione 
Maffei, and will be read with interest :— 

“ Signor Bartollomeo Christofori, of Padua, harpsichord-player 
to the Most Serene Prince of Tuscany, has already made three 
harpsichords, in which the production of more or less sound 
depends upon the force the player uses in pressing upon the 
keys, by regulating which not only the piano and forte are 
heard, but also the degrees of tone as in the violoncello. Instead 
of the jack that produced the sound by quills, there is a little 
row of hammers that strike the string from below, the tops of 
which are covered with leather. Every hammer has the end 
inserted into a circular butt that renders it movable; these 
butts are partially embedded and strung together on a 
receiver. Near the butt, and under the stem of the hammer, 
there is a projecting arm or support that, receiving the blow 
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from beneath, raises the hammer and causes it to strike the 
string with whatever degree of force is given by the hand of 
the performer ; hence the sound produced can be greater or 
less at the pleasure of the player.” 

Claims for the invention have been set up on behalf of 
Marcus, the French manufacturer, of Christoph Gottlieb Schroeter, 
a German, who introduced many improvements, and of the 
English poet Mason, who likewise made advances upon the 
original design. All honour to these men for early and 
important developments of the original instrument, men who 
have been pioneers in bringing pianofortes to the perfection 
with which they are now produced by Messrs. Chappell and Co. 

This firm, besides being remarkable for its entire success as 
a commercial undertaking, has also special claims to attention 
for its services in fostering national musical education amongst 
us, whilst it takes a prominent place as a typical representative 
of an important class of British Industries, It is a firm with 
a history,and even the briefest reference to its honourable 
career will fully confirm what has been just said. It dates 
back to 1812, when Mr. Samuel Chappell, Mr. John Baptist 
Cramer,and Mr. Francis Tatton Latour founded the business 
in New Bond-street, London, in a house nearly opposite the 
present depot. It was increasing business which, in the first 
instance, brought the firm across the street to larger premises, 
and the same cause has since prompted the incorporation of 
three houses in Bond-street, giving great additional frontage, 
whilst at the rear a large space has been utilised which was 
formerly a stableyard,and grounds have also been included 
which constituted the back gardens of three houses in George- 
street, Hanover-square. With this earliest partnership is 
associated the starting of the Philharmonic Society, and the 
quickening of the musical pulse of the metropolis through the 
Philharmonic Concerts. Mr. Chappell gave every facility for 
the dispatch of the business of the Society, and gave his own 
house, and its genial hospitalities, for the meetings of the 
Directors, meetings which generally wound up as impromptu 
musical re-unions of rare excellence. In 1819, Mr. Cramer, 
the celebrated pianist, withdrew from the firm. In 1826, 
Mr. Latour went into a separate business of his own, 
which he carried on till 1830, and then sold it to his former 
partner, Four years later, Mr. Samuel Chappell died. His 
eldest son, Mr. William Chappell, who was devoted to the music 
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of the Madrigal Era, founded the “ Musical Antiquarian Society ’ 
in 1840, the rehearsals being conducted at the premises in New 
Bond-street. Mr. William Chappell edited “ Dowling’s Songs” 

for this Society, and also published his “ Collection of National 
English Airs,” giving their history, and subjoining an essay 
on “ Minstrelsy in England.” This publication was expanded 
later into “Popular Music of the Olden Time.” It was 
Mr. Thomas Chappell who originated the Monday Popular 
Joncerts and the Saturday Popular Concerts which followed 
in natural succession, entertainments which need no commen- 
dation now, and in the maintenance of which Mr. S. Arthur 
Chappell has taken a leading part. Mr. Thomas Chappell 
is a skilful business manager, for during his time the firm has 
vreatly extended its reputation at home and abroad. “ Chappell 
and Co.” have become as well known in Australia as in 
England, and several of the additions mentioned above were 
made at the Bond-street premises. 

Many who have enjoyed the “ Popular Concerts” at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, have been unconscious, no doubt, of 
an indebtedness to the Messrs. Chappell for the Hall in 
which they were seated, as well as for the music to which they 
listened with so much pleasure. It is to be mentioned, 
amongst public benefits received from this firm, that its 
directors saw the need of a good Concert-hall for West 
London, and bore a chief part in providing Londoners with 
what is now one of the institutions of the metropolis. 

Messrs. Chappell’s pianoforte factory, where more than two 
hundred skilled artisans jfind constant employment, is situated 
in Belmont-street, Chalk Farm-road, London. A bulky volume 
might be written concerning this most interesting hive of 
industry, which brings home so convincingly to the visitor 
that delicacy and strength are about equal factors in the 
construction of the best pianofortes which art joined with 
capital can now produce. A square block of buildings is 
seen as one passes through the main entrance, lofty and 
many-windowed, standing in a large space, where also is 
noticed an immense quantity of valuable “stock” timbers, 
the saw-pit, and numerous offices of all kinds. Passing up 
a flight of steps, one comes to the drying-shed, where the 
most minute precautions are taken to submit to the free 
action of the air every piece of timber which is to be used in 
making the instruments, whilst at the same time preserving 
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it from any injurious action of the elements. The fidelity 
which marks these preliminary measures has a good deal to 
say to the value of instruments purchased in Bond-street, 
and both the desire to keep faith with the public and concern 
for their own reputation, prompt the keenest attention to 
this and every single step in the elaborate process of piano- 
forte-making. Thousands of loads of timber remain four 
or five years in stock before being brought into use, an 
instance at once of the care taken in manufacture and the 
vast capital represented in this, as indeed in every depart- 
ment of the factory. Beneath the timber-shed is the veneer- 
store, an interesting spot, with its leaves of walnut burr, 
walnut plank, blackwood, rosewood, etc. Thirty of these wafer- 
like slices of veneer go to form an inch in thickness, and even 
in their unfinished state one is struck with the natural 
beauties of much of this valuable property. 

The warehouse, about seventy feet in length, which is 
used only for finished instruments, has a centre “ lift” com- 
municating with two upper stories, and which facilitates 
the moving of stock, often consisting of a thousand instru- 
ments. This building is heated by steam pipes, and a 
perfect temperature can be thus maintained for the preser- 
vation of the pianos. 

The main building is comprised in five stories, heated 
throughout by steam pipes, devoted to workmen’s rooms of 
all kinds, a steam lift constituting a means of rapid transit 
from the basement to the highest or any floor in the factory. 
At each landing there is a store-room which contains sundry 
requisites for the work on that floor, and also serves as a 
convenient office. In the drying-room, timber is placed for 
immediate use which has been submitted to the airing pro- 
cess, and from this place it is transferred to the mill-room, 
which contains machines with all modern improvements for 
sawing, shaping, and fashioning timber. Circular saws, 
turning appliances, machines for dowel-making, squaring 
off, boring, etc., are to be seen here, many of them specially 
constructed for the work in this factory. Here may be 
remarked some of the precautions taken against fire, such 
as the double-iron doors separating the workshops, Except 
in the engine-room, where it cannot be dispensed with, there 
is not a fire throughout the whole factory, the workshops being 
warmed by the superfluous steam passing through a complete 
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system of piping, and even the glue is melted by steam 
heat. 

The “ part-making” room next demands attention, where 
the visitor finds himself surrounded by cylinders, doors, ends, 
tops, key-bottoms, mouldings, etc. Here also one sees the 
patent fret-saw in operation, that most intelligent instrument, 
as one may call it, which produces such beautifully finished 
work. Another room is devoted to “ piano-backs.” These 
are made capable, as the reader knows, of enduring great 
strain. The Messrs. Chappell now manufacture two kinds of 
frames—wood, with iron frames attached, and the complete iron 
frames, through which the tuning pins are inserted. Experience 
has proved that it is only the latter kind which keep in 
tune in tropical climates, Here also the “backs” are manu- 
factured for the horizontal grand pianofortes, in some of which 
the iron frame is capable of sustaining a strain measured at 
sixteen tons. There is then the “ sounding-board” room, 
where the “stringing” also takes place, a subtle department 
of pianoforte construction. The hammer-covering machine 
is but one of many wonderful inventions and great improve- 
ments in the art of making pianos, facilitating the application 
of extra thick felt, thus increasing the richness of tone, giving 
greater power to the performer, and durability to the hammers. 

In the “ fitting-up ” workshop, all the cabinet-work is done. 
Here,as the name implies, skilled workmen put the various 
parts of the instrument together, and here it is first seen in a 
complete form. The “key-making” section of the factory is 
also a most interesting one, and the visitor can realise the 
precision required for duly fitting the “ notes ” into their proper 
places in the key-board, and also see the various processes 
to which the ivory is subjected before all is completed. In the 
“finishing” department, the “action” is added, “the check ” 
action being now more popular than the ordinary or “ sticker ” 
action, more agreeable for the performer, and much more 
durable. The instrument is here thoroughly overhauled and 
receives its first tuning. Even yet the piano has not passed 
through all its numerous stages, and in the polishing room 
it is made externally beautiful and once more submitted to 
internal inspection and regulation. Then, at length, it is sent 
to the warehouse, ready for despatch to New Bond-street. 

A few words, however, must be said of the handsome, stately, 
and commodious premises in New Bond-street, measuring one 
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hundred feet in width or frontage,and two hundred and forty 
feet from the entrance to the rear. The music-saloon is sixty 
feet wide by about fifty feet in depth ; over it, is the wholesale 
department ; under it, the repository for millions of copies of 
various compositions, all arranged so orderly that the initiated 
find what is wanted with the utmost promptitude. Still 
lower down is a fireproof chamber, sixty feet in length, cantain- 
ing the metal plates of the music published by Messrs. Chappell 
and Co. The “ White Room,” the “Oak Room,” the “ Grand 
Room ” are all apartments which must be seen to be appreciated, 
and the same may be said of the various smaller rooms of 
the building, each devoted to some special part of the 
immense business carried on here, where as many as one 
hundred instruments are sold in a single week. The stores 
for packed instruments (24,000 square feet) also claim honour- 
able mention. 

Amongst the instruments exhibited is the Eolian Pianoforte. 
For a long time past Piano Manufacturers have been experi- 
menting to provide an instrument with the sustaining power jof 
a Pipe Organ, and still retaining the tone of a pianoforte, but 
all attempts have hitherto been more or less iailures. However, 
in the present instance, the inventor, Mr. Kemp, has obtained 
results that are unique and various, and, in fact, all that can be 
desired. The construction is very simple, and the one we 
looked over is a very handsome instrument, with the whole 
framework is one solid casting, specially devised to stand well 
in tune in all climates. ‘The New Pianoforte is equally available 
for the most classical as for the lightest style of composition, 
and is a charming accompaniment to vocal and dance music, 
The Pedal Pianoforte, with pedalier which folds wp under the 
keyboard when not in use, is also another novelty lately brought 
out expressly for the use of organ students. Yacht Pianos, in 
artistically decorated and white enamelled cases with folding 
keyboards, are also seen in great variety. There is also a 
splendid concert organ with two manuals, tubular pneumatic 
action, and blown by a hydraulic engine. Other English makers 
are represented here, and also American makers, notably, 
Chickering and Sons, so the purchaser's choice is quite free and 
unfettered. Messrs. Clough and Warren’s celebrated Com- 
bination Pipe-and-Reed Organs (for which the Messrs. Chappell 
are the sole London agents) are also to be seen, the most 
modern and approved instruments of their class. Messrs, 
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Clough and Waren, Detroit, U.S.A., manufacture about — six 
thousand of these instruments annually, 

Messrs, Chappell’s stock of Canterburies and Music Stools, 
in highly attractive designs and materials, is especially com- 
plete. Their large assortment of pianofortes by other eminent 
makers, is in conjunction with their own, placed on sale, 
hire, or purchase by the Three Years’ System. In addition to 
the Clough and Warren Company’s Organs, already mentioned, 
this firm are dealers in the celebrated Alexandre Harmoniums, 
which have been so successful throughout the circles of the 
musical profession, and which gained the only Gold Medal 
for Harmoniums at the Great French Exhibition of 1867, 
and the Gold Medal at Vienna in 1873, highest award, Paris 
1889, in addition to laudatory testimonials from the highest 
musical authorities. Some fine specimens of these instruments 
may be seen and heard at the French Exhibition, South 
Kensington. ‘These Harmoniums are in great variety of 
design and construction, and are suitable for use in all the 
different connections in which the value of a thoroughly first- 
class instrument of their kind would be appreciated. 

Tutors and Instructors in book form for various instruments, 
and a large assortment of works upon similar subjects by 
the best writers in musical circles, are sold by this house 
in addition to the other lines we have referred to. The trade 
of Messrs. Chappell and Co. is of world-wide extent; their 
productions’ are known wherever the Art of Music finds 
civilized devotees; and the numerous popular and successful 
enterprises in which they have engaged, taken in conjunc- 
tion with their long and most honourable career in the business 
world, have placed their house at the head and front of 
British contemporaries in its line. 

Messrs. Chappell and Co. have just received “First Award 
and Gold Medal” for their musical instruments sent to the 
Melbourne Exhibition of 1889, and have also been awarded 
Prize Medals for their instruments shown at the most important 
exhibitions of late years,including The Inventions Exhibition, 
1885 ; London, 1862; Dublin, 1865; Dunedin, 1865; Cape 
Town, 1877; Sydney, 1879. The City Branch at No. 15, 
Poultry, is somewhat similar to the house in New Bond-street, 
but not so extensive, and is chiefly used for the sale of sheet 
music, small goods, opera and concert tickets,and a good selec- 
tion of pianos, harmoniums,and American organs may also be 
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seen there. Just because their business is so extensive, and 
because every contrivance is employed in their factories which 
can heighten skill and expedite labour, the Messrs. Chappell 
are able to offer the public the best value for their money, the 
most superior instruments at the cheapest prices. 





ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES WHICH HAVE ALREADY 
APPEARED. 
I. June, 1889. Matcnes: Messrs. BRYANT & MAY, LIMITED. 
Il. July, 1889. Porrery: Mintons, LIMITED. 
August, 1889. GLass: Messrs. F. & C, OSLER. 
IV. September, 1889. ELECTRO-PLATING: Messrs, ELKINGTON. 
V. October, 1889. PEns: Messrs. JosEPH GILLOTT & Sons. 
VI. November, 1889. BRASSFOUNDING: Messrs. TONKS, 
LIMITED. 
VII. December, 1889. Toys: Eneiisa Toy Co., LIMITED. 
VII. January, 1890. BruiArp TaBLEs; Messrs. BURROUGHES 
& WATTS. 
IX. February, 1890. MoprerNn Cutna, &c.: Messrs, PHILLIPS. 
X. April, 1890. Dr. Riper’s Foop MANUFACTORY. 








WITH PALETTE AND BRUSH. 


@ HREE of the best pictures in this year’s exhibition 

} of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 

Colours are by Bernard Evans,R.I. They are 

“Byland Abbey, in the Vale of Mowbray,” 

“ Rievaulx Abbey, Ryedale,” and “In the Village, 

Byland Abbey.” Considering that Mr. Evans 

has only just recovered from an affection of the eyes which 
incapacitated him from work for two years, they are wonderful 
productions. Fortunately for himself and for art, he is now 
quite recovered, and good, it is to be hoped, for many a long 
year of work yet. Mr. Evans is considered by many to be of 
the old school, but it is a school which produced the best work, 
and work that bids fair to live when a great deal of the flashy 
work of to-day has been forgotten. Bernard Evans was born 
in Birmingham in December, 1848, and is the son of Walter 
Swift Evans, the decorative Gothic designer. When Pugin 
received his commission for the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament, the elder Evans was appointed one of his assistants 
in the carrying out of the designs. Bernard Evans had his 
first instructions in art from Samuel Lines, a well-known teacher 
of Birmingham in those days, and the master of Wyon and 
Creswick, the Academicians. He subsequently received in- 
structions under Wallis, at the Birmingham School of Art, and 
conimenced landscape painting as a serious study under the 
late Edward Watson, at his School of Landscape Art, and 
received great encouragement from his master. Mr. Frederick 
Henshaw, whose works, it is predicted, will some day be as 
valuable as Cox’s, also strongly recommended him to follow 
the Arts. Henshaw’s insight was justified. Going to London 
at the age of twenty-one, Bernard Evans found his recent 
drawing in aquerelle, “Changing Pastures,” on the line at 
South Kensington Museum. In 1871 a similar honour was 
accorded him at the Royal Academy for his water-colour 
entitled “February.” The same good fortune befell him in 
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the following year in respect to “A Lonely Valley, Cannock 
Chase,” “Merionethshire,” and the “ Village of Brockton, 
Cannock Chase.” 

In 1878, Mr. Evans became a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of British Artists, exhibiting “A Fine Day in Winter,” 
“ Perthshire Meadows,” and “A Valley Farm.” Of the latter, 
the Art Journal said: “In breadth, sunlight, effect of clear 
atmosphere, knowledge of cloud and hill form, and rendering 
of space, it is approached by no other work in ‘ The Society of 
British Artists’ Exhibition.” These are just the points in 
which Mr. Evans’s strength lies. To use his own phrase, he 
considers weather the expression of landscape, and his great 
aim always is to get in the true feeling and expression of his 
subject. How successful he is may be gathered from a notice 
which appeared in The Times of 1881. Speaking of “ The 
Valley of the Dee,” exhibited that year with “A Passing 
Storm,” the leading organ says—“In the former, especially, 
Mr. Evans has attempted a great deal, for the masses of cloud 
that roll across the background are vaster and stormier than 
the ordinary painter cares to grapple with, but on the whole 
his boldness has been justified. The other and more peaceful 
landscape is also of high quality.” 

From 1881, Mr. Evans has exhibited regularly at the Royal 
Academy, at the Royal British Artists, and of more recent 
years at the Royal Institute, of which he became a member 
in 1888. ‘The order of some of his works is as follows :— 

In 1882, on the line at the Royal Academy, “A Fine Day 
in January.” The following year a study called “ Leafless,” 
and at the British Artists,“ A Mountain Farm near Barmouth,” 
and “ Barmouth Sands.” Later, at the Royal Academy, “ A 
Fern Harvest, Cannock Chase,” “The Borders of Cannock 
Chase,” and in 1886 “ The Burnt Heath, Cannock Chase.” 

During the last four years Mr. Evans has been busy chiefly 
with the Yorkshire Abbeys, residing for the most part at 
Harrogate. He has painted five of them, Rievaulx, Whitby, 
Bolton, Fountains, and Byland; but, as he intends to paint 
the whole, he has yet twenty-one to do, a goodly store. Mr. 
Evans has been so long in Yorkshire, and mixed with its people 
so much, that he seems to have acquired some of the dry 
humour of the shire (if he did not acquire it earlier from his 
mother) and he tells with quaint drollery how the boys of 
Knaresborough took umbrage at the way he painted their 
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native town. He does his out-door work in a van, something 
like a bathing machine, and it was whilst thus engaged 
rubbing in his Knaresborough sketch, that the boys took ex- 
ception to the rich sombre tone for which he has so strong 
a predilection. 

“They did not approve of my colouring, and became very 
indignant at the idea of a man from Harrogate painting 
Knaresborough that colour,” said Mr. Evans, recently, when 
describing the scene. “They did not consider it at all com- 
plimentary, and suspecting some unneighbourly design—there 
being a perennial rivalry between the two towns—they retired, 
and stoned my van with more spirit and patriotism than was 
pleasant.” 

It is pleasing to learn that later these forcible critics confessed 
that the progressing sketch was “more like it.” This ought 
to be a warning to other artists not to trifle with Yorkshire 
landscapes, if they do wish not to run hair-breadth ‘scapes 
at the hands of patriotic boys. 

As already stated, Mr. Evans is somewhat of the old school 
of English landscapists, and appears to have taken such men 
as Turner, Cox, De Wint, and Fielding as his masters. But, 
while adopting these as his exemplars, he has evidently gone 
to Nature herself for his inspiration, and he expresses the im- 
pressions thus derived in his own way. There is an eloquence 
in his atmospheres and cloud shapes that needs to have 
been felt to be fully appreciated. 

It speaks well for the appreciation in which Mr. Evans's 
work is held that he seldom has any pictures in his studio, 
they are bought as quickly as painted; and he generally has 
commissions on hand besides. Some of his paintings have 
gone to America, others to the colonies. His “ Cannock Chase ” 
was purchased for the National Gallery at Sidney; while 
“A Sunset” has found a place on the walls of the National 
Gallery at Melbourne. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Bernard Evans was the 
originator of the City of London Society of Artists, inaugurated 
with considerable ¢clat four or five years ago, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh, the late Duke of Albany, 
and the Princess Louise. Four Lord Mayors became succes- 
sively presidents of the Society which was a great success, 
The last Exhibition was held in the Guildhall Law Courts, 
which the Society admirably altered for the purpose, under 
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the patronage of the Aldermen and City officers, Both 
artistically and in the sale of works it was a decided success ; 
in fact, in it was gathered the finest collection of sculpture 
ever brought together by living English artists. It is most 
regrettable that the Corporation of the City of London 
should not have continued the grant of the rooms annually. 
The Society is still in existence, and it only remains for the 
Corporation to reconsider their decision and see the error of 
their ways, and an annual exhibition might be held which 
would do honour to the city of London and be a great factor 
in promoting the Fine Arts in this country. 


One of the pictures in the Academy Exhibition best worth 
looking at, after all the art critics have done their work, is a 
little one by John M. Swan, entitled “ The Piping Fisher Boy.” 
The youth, a sort of modern Orpheus, is lying prone on a 
bank piping to the fishes, crabs, and other sea creatures, which 
are dancing enraptured to his strains, The picture is a very 
unpretentious one, and is not on the line, but it is a gem. Mr. 
Swan, it will be remembered, caused something of a sensation 
last year with his “ Prodigal Son.” 


Taking them as a whole, the Academicians do not shine 
greatly in their contributions to the sculpture galleries. Mr. 
Onslow Ford shows little of the refinement of modelling or 
harmony and delicacy of feeling which characterised his earlier 
works. He would do well to go back into the path in which 
he was walking when he gave us such works as “ Folly,” 
“ Peace,” “Music.” Of late years he seems to have quite 
discarded his former method and gone over to the heavy, 
coarse, and vulgar school. His “ Gordon on a Camel ” is 
fine but a little showy. 


Frampton has made a great stride in his “ Angel of Death,” 
which is very good, particularly the modelling about the torso. 
The subject loses somewhat, perhaps, by the head being hidden 
so much by the wings, which are the least satisfactory part of 
the whole figure. One of the best groups in the Royal 
Academy is undoubtedly Mr. John’s “Homer and the Blind 
Boy,” with which he gained the Gold Medal. It is excellent 
in arrangement, carefully drawn in, and beautifully modelled. 
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Near by it is another excellent work, “ Eve,” by H. Pegram. 
This again is very carefully drawn and modelled, and shows 
great refinement throughout. 


Harry Bates makes as usual an excellent show. His marble 
figure of “ Pandora with the Casket ” is a beautiful figure. The 
best thing in this year’s “show,” it is a pity it is not more 
carefully finished. It is grandly composed, and the work 
on the ivory casket, all of which is carved by Mr. Bates, is 
admirable. ‘lhe group on the top of the casket is a charming 
piece of work in itself. His design for altar panel too (for the 
new Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea) is a fine work of art, 
beautiful in feeling and arrangement. The only fault to be 
found with it is that the panel seems perhaps a little too full. 
Another excellent piece of work is the statuette, “ Morning,” 
by H. C. Fehr, although it is somewhat spoiled by the weakness 
of the wings. 


Notwithstanding so much has been said and written in 
praise of Mr. Williamson’s “ Hypatia,” it is hard to like it. 
Mr. Toft’s “ Fate-led ” is more admirable, although one feels 


that it would have been greatly improved by—what shall we 
call it—a little more idealisation? For one thing it is too 
heavy in the lower limbs. Mr. Toft is still young and can 
do a great deal better work if he will put his mind into it. 
W. A. Davis’s marble statue, “The Genius of Sculpture,” is 
in every way admirable, beautiful in conception and tender 
in feeling. 


In portraiture we have three works from Sir Edgar Boehm. 
One is a remarkably fine bust of Lord Dufferin, splendid in 
character and full of life. ‘This is perhaps the best portrait 
bust in the Royal Academy. Two others, however, run it 
very close. One is “My Mother,” by Alyce Thornycroft, a 
charmingly beautiful thing, and the other Mr. Toft’s bronze 
of George Wallis, Esq., which is a remarkable piece of por- 
traiture, strong and full of character, The latter artist’s 
portrait of Mr. David Christie Murray is undoubtedly good, but 
hardly so successful as the former. Conrad Dressler’s bust of 
Mr. Walter Gilbey is strong in character, only a little too much 
like all his busts. A little more of the sitter and less of the 
artist (not the art) would be better in portraiture. A marble 
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relief portrait by Lee is a charming piece of carving and beau- 
tiful in feeling. But Mr. Lee’s work loses by being put in a 
different light from that in which it was worked. Amongst 
other noteworthy portraits are Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P. 
(relief), by J. W. Scriven; Mr. Henry Harben (bronze bust) 
by Mr. T. Brock; the Head-Master of St. Paul’s School, by 
H. R. Pinker; and Mr. W. G. Waters, by Mr. W. J. Ingram. 
A statue of the late Mr. Forster, M.P., by J. H. Thomas, shows 
us something very much better than we are accustomed to in 
portrait statues. It is natural and life-like. 


Of Mr. Charles Lawe’s large composition in relief I shall 
have something to say next month. 


The rising young artists, Talbot and Stanton Hughes, have 
just returned from a trip through the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and up the lower reaches of the Danube, with a portfolio 
full of sketches in oils and water-colour. Many of them are 
very effective, and nearly all exhibit the coasts of Spain, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Greece, etc., under aspects novel to most 


persons whose knowledge of those countries is pictorial, the 
effects bemg generally of storm and tempest, not of sunshine, 
as commonly depicted. Some of the water-colours of Stanton 
Hughes manifest a fine grasp of mountain and cloud forms. 
Talbot's oils appear to the most advantage in effects of sunrise ; 
but his true forte will probably prove to be in figure painting. 


STYLUS. 





CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
PROBLEM No. 7 


By W. GLEAVE. 
BLACK 5 PIECES. 





YZ 
MLL LE 


WHITE 7 PIECES. 











White mates in two moves. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 6. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1 Kt—K 6 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


T.C.C. (Clifton,) sends the key move. J. Kistruck has found 
all the five variations and remarks that there are “no duals.” 
W. Gleave, who has also found all the mates, describes the 
problem as “a pretty and economical position, the mates being 
all meritorious, especially after Kx R.” Mr. Gleave sends two 
problems for competition. We publish one of them, the other 
is unsound. 

The Munich Schach Zeitung, describes the two following games 
as “Immortal.” The first is one of eight games played 
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simultaneously blindfold, at Munich, in 1887, between E. Varain 
and H. Goering. 


BISHOPS GAMBIT. 
. VARAIN.—H. GOERING. 


WHITE, BLACK, WHITE, | BLACK. 
1 P—K 4 | 1P—K 4 11 BxBP 11 Q—R 5 
2P—KB4 | 2PxP 12 Kt—K B 3 | 12 Q—R 8 ch 
3 B—B 4 3 Q—R 5 ch | 13 K—B 2 138 QxR 
4 K—B sq | 4Kt—K B3) 14 Kt—K 5 ch} 14 K—K sq 
»>kt—QB38 5 Kt—Kt5 15 Q—R 5ch | 15 P—Kt 3 
6 Q—K 2 | 6KtxPch (| 16 KtxB P ch| 16 K—Bsq 
7RxKt 7QxR 17 Q—R 6 ch | 17 K—Kt sq 
§ P—() 4 | 8 B—Kt 5 18 Kt—K 8 18 B—B sq 
0% BxPch | 9 KxB 19 Kt—B 6 
10 Kt—Q 5 


10 B—K 2 mate| 


White plays cleverly but Black’s contribution towards the 
“immortality” of the game consists only in rendering his 
opponent’s task easy. The fact that both players were blind- 
fold, however, makes the game remarkable. 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 
Played at St. Petersburg, 15th June, 1889. 
A. SCHISCHKIN—N. N. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK, 
1 P—K 3 7 Kt—B 3 7PxP 
2P—Q4 8 KtxP 8 Bx Kt ch 
: Kt —QB3 3Kt—KB3 | 9PxKt 9 Q—R 4 
4 B—Q 3 14 B—Kt 5 (10 Bx Kt 10 Qx P ch 
»>B—K kt5 |5PxP | 11 Q—Q2 11 QxRech 
i BxP 6 P—B 4 |12 K—K 2 12QxR 


and White announces mate in ten moves, thus :— 





WHITE, | BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 
13 KtxP 113 B—Q 2 15 Q—Q 6 ch | 15 K—Kt sq 


14KtxPch |14K—Bsq 16Kt—K6 | 
This practically effects mate. The subsequent moves are 
only given to show that Black cannot prolong the game beyond 


the stated number. 
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WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
16 B—Kt 4 ch 20 Q—Kt 3 ch| 20 K—B sq 
17 K—B 3 17 B—K 2 ch 21 Q—Kt 7 ch) 21 K—K sq 
Is KxB 18QxKtP 22 Q—K7mate| 
19 BxQ 19 Px Kt 
A quicker method of mating was, however, discovered by Mr. 
Pollock as follows :— 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK, 
13 Kt—B 6 13 B—Q 2 (17 BxBch 17 K—Q sq 
14 Q—Q 6 14 Q—K 8ch_ 18 BxPdis.ch| 18 K—K sq 











15 KxQ 15 Kt x Kt 19 Q—Q 7 ch | 19 K—B 8q 
16 Bx Kt 16KtPxB (20 QxP mate 





CHESS COMPETITIONS. 


We offer the following Prizes every three montlis, for 
Competition among the readers of our Chess Department :— 

OnE GUINEA for the Best Original Problem in two or three 
moves. 

Haur-A-GuINEA for the Best Game, and 

HAL¥F-A-GuINEA for the Best Set of Solutions and Criticisms 
of Problems. 

Yompetitors must cut out the Coupon printed on the back 
page of the Cover of the Magazine, and enclose it with their 
letters. 

The CueEss Eprror will be the sole judge, and his award 
final. In considering the Problems he will give the prefer- 
ence to those which most effectively combine economy of force 
with originality of idea. Problems may be in either two or 
three moves. The games should be short and sparkling. We 
do not limit Competitors to any particular number of moves. 
but it will be a guidance to state that games of less than forty 
moves will be considered most favourably. Solutions should in- 
clude all Variations, and Criticisms should be brief and concise. 
Solvers will be credited with the discovery of any second 
Sclutions or other flaws. In all cases, where there is any doubt 
as to the rival merits of two or more Competitors, the one whose 
letter was earliest posted will receive the preference. 

All Problems, Games and Solutions, received in Competition, 
will be acknowledged in the magazine monthly. 

Any suggestions that may be sent to us with a view to 
making the Competitions popular will be gladly considered. 

Address all letters to Cuess Epirror, TinsLey’s MAGAZINE, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, F.C. 














THE HAIR. 
MRS. FAIRBANKS, 
16, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
‘ am. ¥. FAIRBANKS will continue, at the above address, her successful treatment 
0 eh 
UNEQUALLED TONICS for promoting a wealth of hair and to arrest its 


SPECIALTIES in TINTING Grey Hair in Golden, Auburn, Chestnut, Dark Brown, 
and Black, are PERSONALLY applied by Mrs. FAIRBANKS as heretofore, all of which are 
guaranteed perfectly harmless—no PEROXIDE, LEAD, MERCURY, or SULPHUR being 


To meet the requirements of Country patrons, a lock of hair and the name of the 
shade desired is necessary. 
CONSULTATION 11 To 4 o’cLOcK (Saturdays 2). 
WOOD VIOLET LUSTRINE, GLORINE, 
BERNHARDT RESTORER (perfect tonic). 
CRISPINE CURLING FLUID (resists damp). 
DANDRUFFINE. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


CARPETS: MAP LE X C0 roc 


Norforeign TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, fumes %. 


Importat 
Catalogues LONDON. Catalogues 
Free. The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World, Free. 


MAPLE & Co. CARPETS for 1890. MAPLE & Co. PAPERHANGINGS. 








MAPLE & Co. NEW DESIGNS. M4PLE&cCo. PAPERHANGINGS. 


BEUSSELS CARPETS.— MAPLE & 
CO. have siwaye in Stock Brussels PAPERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 
Caspets made to stand the test of daily use, are now showin Ge NEW PRO- 
as regards texture and colourings. In | DUCTIONS for 1890. of the Patterns 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have | are gimply —— whi le some at even 
become almost proverbial. ls. 6d. so cleverly designed as 
ARPETS FOR HARD STRERT-LIER to be scarcely ¢ distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
C WEAR. — MAPLE CO.’S No. 4/| Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
quality is an extra stout oF Carpet, 7 . per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 


able for rooms where there is constant t 


woven with d to durability rather than 
claboration of design. A Carpet of this this grade, JAPANESE PAPERS. 10,000 
er, y can be for 40s. eces 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | J“PANESE PAPERS. in Stock. 
WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand 
Brussels Carpet is a s extra quality, made APANESE PAPERS. 


of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and In original native designs; also repro- 
ecignrine. —— taste aes vate ductions ate English and Continental fa m4 
replications of famous rm \arpe as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
= a cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- ese Papers are remarkable e for their full 
iow-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE ailording agreeable e surprises of effect, and much 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets arestrongly | appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, | tive purposes. 


Shesnee of Gustan, snd user seciting qualities APANESE PAPERS. 
fabric in the | Hotel Metzen the i + Avenne, LE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
ape Se Great Easte aig - . on rel 5. firm lacquered surface does 
ys be seen by Visiter MAPLE & & CO., | not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
po Bh. and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. a. be pou — oe other pe and _ Eu 
r beauty lo r other pa rs have 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. be replaced MAPLE ~— apanens Paper 





Warehouse. 
ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
gee ESTABLISHMENT in the MAPLE & CO. . 4-4 JAPANESE 
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Crown 8vo, 240 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
HARNESS FOR A PAIR, OR PAYING FOR ONE’S 
° OPINION. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS, 
Author of “ John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” &e, 





NOTICES. 


“Sure to be a favourite among the gift-books of the present Christmas 
season.” —Christian Million. 


“ This story will be read with considerable interest, and cannot fail 
to produce a healthy impression upon all whoare honest enough to 
grapple with the real social problems of the day.”— Christian Commonwealth 


‘Contains fairly executed sketches of character, and many useful 
hints for the guidance of young people who are thinking about marriage.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


“Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to com- 
press matter for a dozen distinct novels; almost every one of his brief 
paragraphs contains materials for a chapter.”—Scottish Leader. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
THE MESSAGES OF CHRIST. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS. 
Author of “ Harness for a Pair,” “John Williams,” de. 





CONTENTS. 

Christ’s message to the desponding and doubting. 
Do. do. worldless and worthless. 
Do. do. faithless and forgetful. 
Do. do. prosperous—a call for fervour. 
Do. do. tempted do. courage. 
Do. do. timid do. _ testimony. 
Do. do. tolerant do. fidelity. 
Do. do. formalist. 
Do. do. God pleasing do. service. 
Do. do. self-deceived do. humiliation. 

NOTICES. 


“There is a freshness about the style of thinking and of writing 
that would make me very hopeful.""—The Church. 


“Deeply interesting, and will prove both helpful and instructive to 
the thoughtful reader. The book should be in the hands of every 
Christian worker.”—Christian Million. 





AUTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Lumrsp, 
20 anp 22 Sr. Baipz Srreezt, Lonpon, E.O. 














2 vols., Svo, 12s. 
FIFINE: A NOVEL. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“The Herr Professor is charming ; a learned man with the simplicity 
of a child, whose active ape ie | and sympathy with his fellow men 
of all classes have not been crushed by his hard struggle with poverty.” — 
Saturday Review. 

“ Fifine’s marriage brings to an end a very pretty story of homely 
Teutonic life.""—Academy. 

“This is a story which, while foreshadowing still better things on 
the part of the Author, has much positive excellence, and may expect to 
meet with many gratified readers.”—The Globe. 





Paper Covers, 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


ONLY HALF A HERO: 
4 TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. 





«In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some 
of the most thrilling incidents of the Franco-German War."—Ozford 
Chronicle. 

‘The story is admirably constructed, and while it is utterly free 
from extravagance in plot and in sentiment, it is full of such thrilling 
interest as to enchain the attention of the reader from beginning to end, 
making it difficult, once having commenced it, to lay it down.”— 
Walthamstow Guardian. 





Crown 8vo, 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION OF MAN, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 


NOTICES. 

“A very interesting volume. . . . A thoughtful and pungent 
writer on philosophic themes.”—England. 

‘A very sensible book.”—Echo. 

“The leading and chief essay is filled with sound reasoning.”’— 
Reynold’s Newspaper. 

“ Brightened with touches of real philosophy.'"—Manchester Examiner 
and Times. 

‘He has been a great reader and he isa clear thinker ; and, saturated 
with the high philosophy of the School of Emerson, Ruskin, and Carlyle, 
and kindred men of mighty mind, Mr. Speed is still original and bold 
in his treatment of a vast and momentous theme.”—Liverpool Reformer. 

“The essays are admirably written, in a clear, lucid, and genial 
style.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

‘Thoughtful and suggestive. . . . . There is plenty in the 
essay.’’—-Glasgow Herald. 








AUTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Liurep, 
26 anp 22 Sr. Brive Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 





PETER ROBINSON, 


Oxford St. and Regent St., 


begs respectfully to announce his 


ANNO At, 


SUMMER SALE 


On MONDAY, June 30th, 


and succeeding days. 





SUnRrivsSs SsTodc=z. 


in all sections of the House greatly reduced. 





Circular giving details on Application. 





EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR 
BOYS AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 





PETER ROBINSON. 

















PHILLIPS’S 


(OWN REGISTERED DESIGN) 


YE OLD BLACK JAGK JUG, 


A reproduction of a Leather Black Jack used 
in the Reign of Charles I. 


IN BROWN EARTHENWARE, 


ee 

PINT 16 2/- 3/- 
pe Jn 2/6 3/6 

eA 2/6 3/- 4/6 
eo 3/6 4/6 6/- 
. « maa 5/6 7/8 
Cee 5/6 6/6 8/6 
6 ; 7/- Is 12/- 
S 3 8/6 10/6 .:4/- 

BEAKERS TO MATCH. 

, 1/4 19 826 

a 1/6 2/3 3/- 

” 2/- 2/9 3/6 





Engraved 
Plain. C.R., Crows 
and date 
1040. 
PINT 4/- 7/6 
Y i ” 5/ o/- 
9 5/6 11/- 
= 8/- 14/- 
i on 9/6 18/ 
=S » 11/6 20/- 
24 9 13/- 25/ 
2.6 os 22/- 35/ 
Z8 ss 28/- 40/ 
yi2,, i 
BEAKERS TO MATCH. 
2/- 5/- 
- 2/6 6/6 
* 3/- 8/- 


Her Majesty's Potters & Glass Manufacturers, 
175, 177, 179, OXFORD ST., W. 
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